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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street, beginning in September. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN Mountatn Crus. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3. 


BosTontAn Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9 


Boston Society or Crvit Enainerrs. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
tield Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. mM. 


Boston ScrgntiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
MASSACHUSETTS HortTICcULTURAL Society. Horticultural 


Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, every Saturday, to August 25, inclusive; open to the 
public from 12 to 3 o’clock P. Mm. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi- 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New ENGLAND HisToric-GENRALOGICAL Socirty. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL Liprary. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.m., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Socrgety oF Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. Next reg 
ular meeting, Thursday. October 11. 





TO-DAY. 


It is pare to be wondered at that people grumble 
about what they call the dilatoriness of Congress. It is 
now a year old, having been convened in extraordinary 
session August 7, 1893, and has sat 330 days. Only twice 
in the history of the United States has the length of this 
session been exceeded. ,The first session of Congress 
was the longest, lasting 431 and the death of 
President William Henry Harrison prolonged the session 
of Congress that year to 375 days. 


days ; 


Last Saturday, the steamer Cephalonia took nearly one 
thousand passengers from this port to Europe. The Cata- 
lonia is expected to take about as many more this week, 


And from New York, where the sailings are more frequent, | 


the boats go usually crowded. The greater part of these, 
of course, are steerage passengers, and the low rate for 
that class—which is now about ten dollars—accounts in 
great measure for the movement. It has taken on the 
character almost of an exodus, attributed commonly and 
perhaps properly to the effect of the hard times in driving 
back to their homes foreigners who came here to find a 
paradise of labor and who have found stagnation and no 
work. This does not mean that times are better on the 
other side, or that there is more work there, or better 
wages. It simply means that living is cheaper there, and 
that a little money or a small wage will go farther. 





This outward movement has been going on for a good 
while, and at the same time the movement from Europe to 
the United States has received an extraordinary check. 
The Treasury Department's figures for the year ending 
June 30, which have just been issued from the Bureau of 
Statistics, show that the immigration for those twelve 
months is the smallest reported since 1879. The exact 
figures are 311,404 arrivals of immigrants at the Atlantic 
ports. Compare this with 623,084, the number of immi- 
grants in 1892, 560,319 in 1891, 546,889 in 1888, 518,592 
in 1884, 603,322 in 1883, and 788,992 in 1882, and the 


said, also, that the reduction in the volume of immigration 
is found mainly in the last six months—that is, the first 
half of the current calendar year—and that if the same 
average had prevailed during the entire period, the total 
immigration would have been less than 250,000. There is 
nothing permanent about this condition, of course, the ebb 
and flow of the tide following natural impulses which soon 
will probably set the movement again towards America. 





The earliest use of the word coast, for a snowy road- 
way fit for the sliding of sleds, which is known to the 
Dictionary makers, is its use in Andrews’s letter of January, 
1775, describing the famous coast of the Boston Latin 
School boys. Can none of our readers refer us to an 
earlier use of this word ? 





William Cullen Bryant was born in Cummington, Mass., 
a hundred fyears ago next November. The centennial 
celebration, however, is to be held next Thursday, exact- 
ness as to date yielding to the greater desirability of the 
season. Mr. John H. Bryant, brother of the poet, who is 
the last survivor of the family, will thus be able to be 
preseat, coming on from Princeton, Ill., which he would 
be unable to do at his advanced age and in his feeble 
health if the affair were postponed to the late fall. The 
picturesque Massachusetts town is hustling with prepa- 
ration for the event, expecting two hundred invited guests, 
among them Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, Charles Dudley Warner, Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
President G. Stanley Hall, George W. Cable, Archibald 
M. Howe, a son of Judge Howe who belonged to the firm 
in which Bryant studied law, and H. 8. Geer, editor of the 
Hampshire Gazette, the paper in which Bryant's early 
poems appeared. 





Mr. Trine has interested the intelligent assembly at 
Greenacre by his lectures on Authorship and Oratory. 
There is so much sheer nonsense talked now about form 
and style and method— nonsense which is only to be classed 
with the slang of the old fencing-masters—that one is glad 
to have an intelligent speaker show where are the reaj 
sources of power. Mr. Trine is an attractive speaker and 
we recommend him confidently to the directors of clubs 
and lecture courses. 





The end of Coxeyism came when Coxey announced in 
person to his hungry, half-naked and discouraged ‘army ° 
near Washington that he could do nothing more for them 
and that they must look out for themselves. This was the 
end to be expected, and it does no good to charge 
Coxey with heartlessness in going back to his horse-trad- 
ing and leaving his dupes to get out of their trouble as they 
may. It is undoubtedly true that he cannot afford to pro- 
vide food and shelter for his ‘army,’ and that they have 
themselves to blame for their credulity in imagining that he 
could induce others to provide for them. But the situa- 
tion of these men is none the less pitiful and the prospect 
disquieting. There are more than a thousand in ‘camp’ 
in the neighborhood of Washington, and their numbers are 
increasing by the arrival of squads of tramps. Begging 
and thieving are natural developments of these conditions. 





That section of the ‘ industrial army ’ which went from 
Boston, having had the good luck to get back again, is in- 
spired by Mr. Morrison I. Swift to demonstrations for 
which the deserted followers of Coxey at Washington 
seem to have no heart. At the meeting over which Mr. 
Swift presided, on the Common last Sunday, it was voted 
to petition the governor to call the legislature in special 
session in order that the bills for the employment of the 
unemployed might be passed. This petition recites the 
industrial disturbances of the past year, and then goes on 
to say: “ These things all have onecause: The working 
people are down-crushed and latterly starved. We do not 
know how much the wealthy class really prizes this coun- 
try further than as an exploiting field for their industrious 
monopolies, but one of these days starving and class rob- 
bing, if not checked, will set the whole country ablaze and 
the peace which all true citizens love will go up. It will 
be the blame of false citizens, of present pillagers and cor- 
poration legislatures.”” It would be interesting to know, if 
that were possible, how many men in Boston, who really 
do work, take stock in this sort of talk. 





In this connection we naturally look to the work of the 
commission appointed by Gov. Greenhalge to investigate 
the condition of the unemployed in Massachusetts, as pos- 
sibly tending to throw some light upon the situation. This 
commission is proceeding with great deliberation. The 
hearings which it has already given cannot be said to have 
developed anything novel or suggestive. Those who have 
appeared, representing the building trades, have pre- 
sented only complaints of the disadvantageous competition 
of labor coming in from the British provinces and of the 





extent of the falling off becomes apparent. It should be 





of workmen from the provinces has long tal negli 
The Cape Ann fishing fleet has for many ye "I 
manned—and even officered, in defiance of 
Scotians. 


and live until the next season. 


sare 
law—) +X 
When the voyage is made, these men 
C arper nters, bri 
and other workmen come up for the season “a 
low wages, and go back to hibernate on thei, a 
And how, especia ° 
invention and use of labor-saving machines ¢, 


LO be 


How is this to be stopped? 


The commissioners have a curious and difficy); pr 


before them. They do not intend to attempt its re 
off-hand; but, as stated by Prof. Dewey. the 
they will merely try to find out how many are " 
ployment and why, and later in the season ‘ 
the remedy for non-employment. ™ 
It is not generally remembered that the eartioe , 
of the name of the clam was clam; Hk 
because the shells are so firmly clamped togethe; 
as Josselyn, in his Rarities, published i) 
the word “clam, or clamp.” Bradford, fifty 
wrote the plural clames. The Indians call 
Sickishuog. . 
There is an actresses’ club in New York y 
itself the Professional Woman’s League and } 
ings for mutual edification which it calls ‘rou, 
And these meetings are indeed edifying, if one ma 
from the reports which get into the papers. Ay 
one, for instance, Miss Mildred Holland rea 
Wrinkles which combined in a charming way bo 
cal wisdom and morality. “Some day,” she said, «» 
shall all be sweet, wrinkled old ladies. Wrinkles 
people are beautiful. We would not one of us spar 
from the faces of our dear old grandmothers, bat we hav 
not yet reached the age when we care to have ther 
selves. A livelihood may depend upon the appearance i 
our profession.” And then she went on to tell her profes 
sional sisters how to prevent wrinkles and, in cas 
have already appeared, how to cure them. The firs 
her general rules was, Do not smile al! the time 
pleasant,” said Miss Holland, “one need not dist 
face. I speak advisedly. We need to laugh a 
occasionally, but there is nothing so tiresom 
expression continued all the time. Sugar is pk 
the taste, but too much of it is nauseating. Man 
have a tendency to wrinkle the forehead. It 
gives the eyebrows a distracted appearance. Always r 
the face upward and toward the centre, and, a 
things, keep the mind clear of evil thoughts, w! 
time, mirror themselves upon the countenance.’ 
The most remarkable feature of the discovery of « 
extensive counterfeiting ‘plant’ on a farm in Beth 


Conn., was the finding of a considerable quantity of payer 
made in close imitation of that which is used by the ¢ 


ernment for the printing of its notes. The manufactur 
this paper is a crime in itself, and even possession of it ba 


a penalty attached to it. So far as is known, this s' 
first perfect imitation that has ever been produced, an 
aside from the shape of the sheet, it is said to be ¢ i 
to distinguish it from the official paper. It is mad 
long string, the width of a note, and rolled up ready 
use. The paper used by the government comes in sheet 
the size of two or four notes. The counterfeiters p% 
has the red and blue longitudinal silk fibre lines cor 
placed and the short and broken bits of red silk scatter 
through the paper in the usual manner. This pape 
supposed to provide the surest protection against cou’ 
feiting ; and yet this successful imitation was manufactur 


as the government detectives think, on this remot 
Connecticut farm. 
The Indians of New England sometimes dried | 


> The 
i 


Josselyn says, in 167°, 
Where can ot 


to preserve them as food. 
are delicate breakfast-meat so ordered.” 
have dried lobster for breakfast now ? 


* 


The American Railway Union has performed Fo 
less formality of ordering the strike ‘off,’ and Mr. 
has declared he shall never) undertake another strike! 
shall go into politics for the redress of the wrongs‘ 
giving his preference to the so-called People’s pat 


) eS 
T} 
Tbe 


president of the United Mine Workers has calle yiaoe 
. . — - ).. nex 
vention of laboring men to meet at Columbus, ‘ ' 
. ani “2s ] nw 
week, to consider the proposition of a forma ee 
f Lal 


the same party. The meeting of the Federation © 
in Boston, has also taken steps looking in th: ee “e 
tion. If the men belonging to these organization = 
what they want and think they can get it by voting # 
gether, there isno reason why they should not £9 into polit 
and see what they can do. But they start 3 
they assume that in this country there is any 0" « ote 
any one party which represents ‘ labor, and 4™ other ¢ 


direc: 


wrong wl en 





inroads made by labor-saving machinery. The competition 
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ing else. 


The 
or another party which represents somethii 
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stheir demand reasonably well. 
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le of the United States are all of them laborers, and 
poepie OF . ane ey 
A “i snterests are bound up closely together as suc h. Even 
ier 
those pe! sons 
‘ plutoeracy 


he all t 
te al i feures that there are very few plutocrats here, 
tn facts 0M se id Si 


who express terror at the growth of what 


’ must confess, when they come down 


+hat men of great wealth who do not have to work 
i that men OF & 


, pitiful minority of this great nation of workers. A 
ty in the United States is as great a practical 
as would be a Red-haired Men’s party; and 
eason why the frequent attempts to create 
ty have failed. 
EMPLOYMENT. 

sent commission, appointed by the state, has 
ne sessions at City Hall, to hear any suggestions 
tend to more regular or continuous employment 
ind workwomen. We have not yet observed 
nportant suggestions among those made to the 
teat we cannot but hope that such an inquiry 
ractical results of value. 
Kenecially is it to be hoped that the commission will se- 
advice of gentlemen well ac- 


New 


is true, that the real balance wheel of the 


presence and 


with agricultural work in England and its 


’ 
} 


chanism still beats. And the laws of agri 


. social mé 
have more to do with the adjustment of the 


tural WOrs 


the unemployed than any other laws which we 
\ »is more absurd, as we have often said here, 

rigmarole which has been in vogue so much since 
fnancial shock ‘of last summer, which supposes that 
or more everybody has been ‘employed’ 


Ro years 


time: and that, all of a sudden,in the autumn of 


, a great many people were ‘unemployed,’ but that 


this never happened before. 
The truth is, that in the great industry of agriculture 
New England the done between 


almost all work is 


\pril and November ; and, from Thanksgiving to Fast, 
, e who were at work in the fields are *‘unem 
ed” So college and high school students are at work 
m September 15 to the middle of June; then for three 
«they are inempioyed. Everybody indeed who works, 
works from Monday morning to Saturday afternoon. He 
hen ‘unemploved ’ unless he be in a stable, in a news- 
per ‘ the police or some similar calling, until 
Monday rning 
rhe problem, then, is not how to keep people at work 
ll the time. Nobody wants that done. It is so to ar- 


unge work, that the working days and weeks. shall pro- 
le sufficiently for those in which no wages are earned. No- 
“ly | 1 Manchester theorist, ora plantation slave-driver, 
ever wanted to have people engaged in drudgery three-hun- 


ired and sixty-five days in the year. This problem—how 
be months of plenty shall provide for the months of need 

has always been in the minds of the people who really 
are for social order. Thus the reports for the last fifty and 
more years of our own Society for industrial Aid are full 

the discussion of it. From the days of Dr. ‘Tucker- 
man, who founded that society, the problem has been con- 
sidered intelligently and with some success here in New 
England 


I } 
oO ix 


passed by as unimportant. 


gin with the agricultural industries, generally 
They are so passed by because 
they furnish but slight 


statistics. Nobody makes any 


irn of the number of bushels of potatoes, corn and oats 
The 
seventy thousand people who work on these farms all get 


‘living ’ 


eaten on the forty thousand farms of Massachusetts. 


a ‘living,’ which is a much better thing thana 
wary. Thirty thousand of them, perhaps, are hired by 
the forty thousand owners of farms. 

Now, these thirty thousand people are generally hired 
For the winter 
What do theydo? They 
ome to Boston, to Lowell, to Lawrence, and the other 


argze centres. 


aly for the seven sammer months. five 


months they are ‘unemployed.’ 
That is, in winter, at the very moment 
when building, fishing and all manufactures have the least 
work to offer, these thirty thousand farm laborers of Massa- 
husettS, with about as many more from the other New 
England “tates, appear in the labor-market, to ask what 
there is for them. Usually the labor-market comes up to 
: The namber of men so 
lar ‘unemployed ’ that they are willing to shovel snow at 
‘dollar and a half a day in Boston is in an ordinary winter 
only about three : 


thousand. When we need more than 


three thousand such, we have to call them from other 

towns, 

In such a winter as last winter, with all manufactures 

de ' 

— there are many more such. 
hat to do? is a permanent question ; 

Presented under e 
It is im] 


But the question 


last year it was 
xtraordinary conditions. 


| ortant to observe that in England, where the 
Winter is shorte 


r than ours, the agricultural laborer is hired 
”y the ye y 


The 
th paid so much a year, and forfeits part of 
©amount if he leaves his employer within that time. 


ar, not by the week or month, as with us. 
4mM workman is 


Any New England farmer who will make an annual agree- 
ment like this with his help is a genuine benefactor to the 
whole community. THe workman then spends his winter 
where there is certainly enough to eat. Whatever else is 
lacking on the New England farm, it is not food. 

And here is the reason why the tender and sympathetic 
‘friendly visitor,’ in any Bureau of Charity in Boston, 
always finds that her poor friends are of foreign blood. 


| They are ‘ Eye -talians,’ or Poles, or Russians; never, or 
‘hardly ever,” New Englanders. “ Why is this?” she asks, 
almost with regret, as if she wished she might sometimes 
supply the needs of her own cousins. 

Dear Miss Phil Anthrope, your own cousins had a port 
their lee. 


under Hiram said to Sarah, “1 think we will 


go back to the old farm this winter. We shall have noth- 
And they went back with the children. 


And there was pork enough and there were beans enough ; 


ing to do here.” 


there were turkeys and chickens and eggs and milk enough ; 
the boys snared partridges and rabbits; and the fathers 
and mothers visited the old cousins; Hiram 
nor Sarah nor their children needed any ‘friendly visitor’ 


and neither 





|in apartment No. 999 of any patent modern lodging house. 
But, alas,[van and his wife, and Iago and his wife, and 


Hermann and his wife had no such port to run to. 
The 


Lumbering em- 


There are but few winter industries. one great 


effort should be to increase their number. 
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But the kites seem 
to do away with many of the difficulties; they are inexpen- 
sive, tractable, weatherly and capable of sustaining in the 
air the necessary instruments. 


merely for meteorological purposes. 


This 
gentleman has been patiently at work for some years 
studying the moods of kites. 


To Mr. Eddy is due the perfection of the kite. 


For -some time he worked 
with tailed kites, as many are still doing, but found pre- 
cisely this difficulty, that a tailed kite must be adjusted to 
the wind, and in case of a change of velocity of the air 
currents the tail, which is its ballast, must be altered. It 
is, therefore, a difficult, if not an impossible, thing to main- 
tain a tailed kite in the air for say twenty-four hours, 
while the question of raising it demands a good breeze. 
Learning from what was but little more than a tradition 
that the Malays had a tailless kite which would fly, Mr. 
Iddy attacked the problem and after four years of exper- 
iment has been able to evolve the present form, which he 
modestly terms ‘The Malay’ although it is in truth the 
‘ Eddy ’ kite. 


and constant experiment, Mr. Eddy estimating that not 


Application in this matter was necgssary, 


less than two hundred and fifty kites were made before he 
could induce a single one to fly. Now, with his perfected 
model, they do fly, and in the most curious ways. They 
can be started from fhe ground, for instance, and in a 
moment will rise to the full extent of the string; they fly 








ploys a good many men, 
jgives the reason why Portland, Thomaston and Bangor 
know nothing of poverty and pauperism. lee-cutting 
From New 
York a few hundred go South to the rice fields; but 


| occupies a few hundred men—perhaps more, 
there 
has been no demand of importance from Boston. 

There is a curious opening in the Argentine Republic. 
The Argentine now forwards to Europe five the 
This wheat has to be 


times 
wheat which it sent five years ago. 
planted and harvested, The season for planting begins in the 
At the end 
-say, early in April. To 
meet the demand for workmen, several 


Argentine Republic with the end of September. 
of six months the harvest is in 
thousand Italians 
arrive in the River La Plate every September, who go 
back to Italy the next spring. 

If, now, one of the steamship’companies would arrange a 
service for our workingmen, by which they could leave 
New York or New Orleans in September and return in 
April, the Argentine is ready to engage ten or twenty thou 


sand such men for the next winter. 


disturbed labor balance, and our commission might, to ad- 
vantage, correspond with the New York Steamship com- 
pany, or with the Argentine Minister in Washington. He 
has expressed his interest in such a plan and would gladly 
render all the assistance in his power. 

Our own Florida land companies are only too glad to 
give small tracts of land to people who will take them and 
cultivate them. But this involves a permanent emigration 
from Massachusetts; and we have none too many people 
here. 

Epwarp E. Hace. 


MR. EDDY’S TAILLESS KITES 

The scientific amusement for a week or two past in this 
vicinity has been the flying of kites, and with a corps of 
Eddy of Bayonne, N. J., 


has been experimenting from the summit of Blue Hill. 


volunteer assistants Mr. W.°A. 


The immediate connection between kite-flying and scientific 
results may not be obvious to the casual observer, but a 
little explanation will show that there are several lines of 
meteorological research, now carried on with difficulty, in 
which the kites suggest themselves as valuable assistants. 
Some means of knowing the conditions of the atmo- 
sphere at a distance above the perturbing influence of the 
earth’s surface has long been a desideratum to meteorolo- 
gists, and many experiments at much expense have been 
devoted to this end. The determination of such conditions 
is largely the reason for the construction of mountain 
observatories; to gain such data, balloons have been filled 
and sent aloft, kites have been flown and extensive obser- 
vations of cloud movements have been undertaken, in 
which latter line of research our own Blue Hill Observa- 
tory has taken the lead. So far as the mountain observa- 
tories are concerned, they labor under this disadvantage : 
that the slopes of the mountains serve to deflect the sur- 
face currents and the observatories find themselves to a 
greater or less extent in a modified surface atmosphere. 
Captive balloons are expensive to construct and to main- 
tain, and while the results from the employment of them 
has given to us much knowledge of value, still their 
unwieldiness and the cost have permitted nothing more 
than an exceedingly fragmentary record of the upper air. 
The Eiffel Tower has proved of great value in this line of 
research and has furnished the means of determining many 
useful facts ; but, being in the middle of a large city, the 
conditions at its summit are modified surface ones, and it 





is obviously impossible to build similar structures elsewhere 


This, joined with the Maine Law, ! 


Here would be a really intelligent adjustment of our | 


in the lightest zephyr, having been raised into the air with 
\the registers at Blue Hill showing barely two miles of 
| wind, while they float better with the wind at twenty-five 
| or thirty miles an hour, and for the intervening velocities 
| they seem to adapt themselves admirably to the varying 
| conditions. 

With the Eddy kite, great altitudes are possible, and 
with favorable conditions of wind there is little to do but 
The 


office of these is to support the cord, being attached to it 


pay out cord and attach the supplementary kites. 


by leading strings at proper intervals, each kite lifting its 
proportion of the weight of the cord, rendering those above 
it practically unhampered in their tendency to seek higher 
altitudes, There seems to be no limit to the height attain- 
able by this method save the strength of materials, and 


| Mr. Eddy hopes to reach 10,000 feet as easily some time as 
| he has already reached 5000. 

Another point of advantage is the steep angle at which 
| the Eddy kites fly. 


It is no unusual thing to see them in 
|the zenith, while occasionally they fly behind the flyer ; 
but their normal position, in winds at all favorable, is a 
high angle above the horizon. This is a manifest advan 
tage where altitude is desired, since the more nearly verti- 
cal the kite the less will be the proportional weight of the 
string and the wind pressure upon it, which are factors 
limiting the altitude. 

The Blue Hill tests have been very severe ones, for the 
transition from the steady winds of low velocity of New 
Jersey to the fitful winds of Blue Hill has called for all the 
expertness whicn Mr. Eddy has gained. ‘Throughout the 
whole trial of ten days, he has been eminently successful ; 
his kites have mounted readily and have been maintained 
at high altiiudes for hours together. The highest altitude 
of 3540 feet is subject to some question, since it indicates 
a sudden increase of height in a short time which might 
seem unreasonable; but at the same time the estimate 
was based on careful readings of the instruments em- 
ployed and was the last of the series, not being checked by 
a later one. But leaving this aside, the kites frequently 
neared two thousand feet, and on August 4 they elevated 
to the height of 1800 feet a self-registering thermometer 
and maintained it in the upper air for some hours, being 
in the meantime lowered once to the surface for readjust- 
ment. This fact in itself opens practically a new method 
of investigation of atmospheric conditions, so simple and so 
available that there is little doubt of “ts being pursued 
regularly at the Blue Hill Observatory, and from it 
the most valuable results may be expected. 

In transferring the scene of the experiments to Blue 
Hill, Mr. Eddy has been able to secure the constant advice 
and assistance of skilled weather men, and further than 
that of skilled mechanicians; for when it became evident 
that the kites would fly, Mr. 8. P. Fergusson of the Blue 
Hill staff devoted himself night and day to the construe- 
tion of an instrument sufficiently light to be carried by the 
kites. Extreme lightness had of course been no matter 
for previous consideration in instruments. The 
adaptation which Mr. Fergusson made was the substitution 
of a hard rubber base for the wooden one of a Richard 
thermograph, and the fitting it with aluminum cylinder 
and working parts so far as could be done. 


these 


A reduction 
in weight was so far .ccomplished as to leave an instru- 
ment of one pound and five ounces, which had the essen- 
tial parts of a Bourdon tube, connecting gear, revolving 
cylinder and clockwork, with registering pen and 1ecord 
paper, capable of running an entire day and producing a 
continuous record. 

was sent aloft on 


This instrument, so quickly prepared, 
Saturday last, returning after a 
few hours with its story of the thermal conditions which 








it encountered. This shows the possibility of a practically 
continuous record of the atmospheric conditions of the 
upper air. 

The importance of this record deserves a word of ex- 
planation, since it may not at first sight be evident. 
There seems little reason to doubt that coming changes of 
weather make themselves felt in the upper air some time 
before they are felt at the earth’s surface. If this be true, 


even should these upper changes precede the lower ones | 





not by days but by hours, the advantages in the forecast- | 


ing of weather become at once evident. But the useful- 


ities, for the study of the upper air has been but little 
prosecuted on account of the difficulty of so doing. 
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ome 
1e€a 





dye can be obtained from a small sac behind the 
This sac is filled with a dark-green fluid, which by 
exposure to the air, becomes purple-red. The Purpura is 
not found in America south of Long Island Sound, and is 
supposed to be the molluse from which the ancients 
obtained the celebrated purple dye, which was only used 
for the vestments of kings. 


- 


Our correspondent, who'writes from Portsmouth, in 
the immediate neighborhood to which Josselyn refers, says : 
“T am inclined to believe that the early settlers really did 
make use of the product of a shell-fish for dyeing purposes, 


| and that the one utilized was not of the class of m»ssels, 
. . . “* | 
ness of the kites opens up other meteorological possibili- | 


| 
| 


The | 


decrease of the rate of decrease of temperature as one goes 


upwards has been determined at the Eiffel Tower, and 
the single experiment at Blue Hill on Saturday pointed at 
once unmistakably to the same phenomenon. 
linked tandem as they are and flying at different eleva 
tion’, give an excellent means of studying the wind cur 
rents at different altitudes, the variation of them being a 
most noticeable feature of the experiments, some flying 
east and some west, according to the prevailing stratum 
of wind. This has been studied to some extent at this ob- 
servatory by the observation of the motions of low-lying 
clouds, but the extension of the times of possible obsérva 
tion to practically all of the daylight hours must result in 
this de 


The electrical condition of the air, made evi 


large immediate accessions to our knowledge in 
partment. 
dent to us by the use of a kite by Franklin and a host of 
experiments since his day, becomes at once a subject 
of more convenient study with the aid of these steady, 
high-flying kites, for in this matter altitude is of the great- 
est advantage. 

A remarkable phenomenon was witnessed on Monday 
(Aug. 6), a day of almost dead calm at the surface and of 
slow-moving cumulus clouds. A curious feature was a zone 


of absolutely no wind at an elevation of about a hundred 


The kites, | 


but the molluse known as Purpura Lupillus” [the same 
as is described by Dr. Wood]. “ I am informed by Miss G. 


that this molluse when at the sea-shore 


she has noticed 
bordering on Gerrish Island, and that there is no doubt as 
to the secretion referred to.” 

THE ROAD TO THE POLE. 

The change of expert opinion, as to the best route to 
the North Pole, that has taken place within the last twenty 
years is a curious thing to contemplate. Twenty years 
ago, just before the Nares expedition started out from 
England, all Arctic authority was enthusiastic about the 
Smith Sound route. Captain Hall had just carried the Polaris 


above the eighty-first parallel by way of Smith Sound, and 


, every one was sure that if he had not unfortunately died 


| report 


feet, and although the kites could be raised to it, they | 


would not rise through it. In the afternoon, the wind fell 
to not more than a mile or two an but 
approach of the clouds to the zenith some puffs of air were 


felt. 


hoping to raise the kites to some upper zone in which the 


hour, with 


Efforts were made to take advantage of these puffs, 
air movement would be sufficient to keep themup. During 
one of these puffs, the kite mounted to the zenith and sud- 


denly began to rise vertically upwards. The rate of ascent 


was fully as fast as cord could be supplied, the process | 


being that of uurolling it, one assistant holding the stick 
upon which it was wound and another pulling it off and 
supplying to Mr. Eddy. While a pause was made to fas- 
ten on another ball of twine, the kite lost headway and in 
a few minutes it dropped into the windless zone and thence 


to the earth. 


the | 


| fare. 


The explanation of this curious movement, which has | 


. . | 
been only once or twice observed, is supposed to be that | 
these clouds carry with them, perhaps as an element of | 


their maintenance, a little whirlwind, and through the 
influence of this the kite was drawn or sucked upwards. 
The evidence upon which the hypothesis rests is but frag- 


he would have pushed on to the Pole with his sledges. To 
be sure, the Polaris was finally crushed, but ships are 
liable to be crushed in any ice-covered waters. But during 
the next few years Lieutenant Markham reported the 
surface of the Arctic Ocean north of Grinnell Land tossed 
up irto hammocks, impassable for the heavily laden sledge- 
party of the Nares expedition. 
of Sergeant 
Brainerd of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition, that this 


Moreover, there came the 
heroic Lieutenant Lockwood and 
second dash north was blocked by leads of open water. 
Ard lastly there was the news of the death by starvation 
of eighteen members of Lieutenant Greeley’s party at Cape 
Sabine, and Arctic authority accepted the fact that the sea 
north of Greenland was no easier to cross than other frozen 
seas, and harder to get at. 

In the face of the repulses and disasters of the seven- 
ties and early eighties, curiosity about the pole began to 
cool down. The interior of Greenland began to take up 
the attention of explorers. It proved an easy field for 
achievement; both Nansen and Peary covered themselves 
with glory by their successes in crossing the inland ice. 

It takes but a few reports of successes to rouse Arctic 
The old 
interest in Arctic exploration, and especially the North 
But the 
Smith Sound route had been proved no certain thorough- 


enthusiasts to action; they are a sanguine race. 
Pole, started up again with intensified strength. 


On the other hand, by way of the European side, it 
is possible, every year, to send a vessel safely to the eightieth 
parallel, and in some years to send her a degree further, 
along the west coast of Spitzbergen. 


Now the Spitzbergen route to the far north is the oldest 


mentary, but it can be seen that comparatively little kite- | 


flying may result in the assembling of proper facts whereon 
to build. 

There is something more than boy's play in kite-flying, 
therefore, now that the problem of maintaining them in 
the air has been solved, and it is to Mr. Eddy’s credit that 


patiently, for the sake of science and without hope of | 
pecuniary reward, he has steadily and persistently carried | 
on his experiments so that in the department of meteor- | 
ology they seem likely to prove a most eflicient adjunct. | 


In another line of experiment, these kites may prove them- 
selves to be of scientific value, the discussion of some of 
the problems of aero-navigation; but into this matter the 
Blue Hill experiments did not enter, although they may 
prove themselves worthy of consideration at some future 
time. Joun Rircnir, JR. 
PURPLE MUSCLE-JUICE. 





In Josselyn’s Rarities—the earliest systematic book on 
the Natural History of New England—is the following 
account of a‘ Tyrian Dye’ 


The Scarlet Muscle. At Pashataway, (a plantation 
about fifty leagues by sea eastward from Boston), in a 
small cove called Baker’s Cove, there is found this kind of 
muscle, which hath a purple vein: which being prickt 
with a needle, yieldeth a 
linnen so that no washing wi 
lustre many years. We mar 
shirts with it. 


verfect scarlet juice: dying | 
l wear it out, but keeps its | Nag . eae se 
k our handkerchiefs and | &Xpedition is not, first and foremost, a scientific expedition, 


route and has been oftenest tried. Twenty years ago 


Arctic authority gave it up as impracticable. It gave up 
also—in the personality of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London—the Franz Josef Land rovte which Lieutenant 
But 


turned out the worst road of all, authority has been recon- 


| Peyer said was uncertain. since Smith Sound has 


sidering the old paths; and for a few years it has been 
| gradually coming to the conclusion that if the earlier navi- 
gators had but had better equipment, perhaps they might 
have penetrated farther. 

All of a sudden, this summer, the enthusiasm for the 
old ways to the Pole has inflamed and come to a head. 
Not one expedition, only, but three have set forth in breath- 


less haste, with apparatus newly devised and certain to 


carry them to the Pole. 


The frrst to go was Nansen. Disregarding the fate of 
Lieut. De Long, whose story is the saddest in all Arctic an- 
nals, the bold Norwegian has trusted himself ina ship to 
the ice floes of the Arctic Ocean. He believes that in three 
| years, if his ship be not crushed, she will be drifted across 
the ocean near the Pole and come out on the east coast of 


| Greenland, and he bas undoubtedly, some grounds for his 
| . hl ~—"’ . 

| belief. To hazard an opinion about his success were 
| unwise, but it is certain that the pressure of the heavy ice 


|in the polar sea is of enormous force, and she will be a 
| fortunate ship, if some time within three years she be not 


| nipped. 

i 

The second explorer to set out was the adventurous 
Mr. Wellman, a newspaper man from Washington. His 


| as he himself says in one of the very numerous articles he 


Having referred this curious passage in Josselyn to a| has written about himself, but merely a pioneering trip. 
friend who is wise in such matters, he sends us the follow.| Mr. Wellman was to clear the way to the pole, and others 
ing note from Dr. Wood’s book, The Fresh and Salt Water | might follow and take observations. Some scientific men 


Aquarium : 


Purpura Lupillus. This mollusc, familiarly known as 


did go with him, however. He had elaborate equipment, 
chiefly of aluminum, and he took some fifty dogs; not Es- 
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out in a steamship, the Ragnvald Jarl from Tromec . 
0808, ang 














on May 17 the expedition reached Walden Islan: : 
northeastera island of the Spitzbergen group. ae . 
The news, which has just arrived, that hic o. : 
been crushed, is neither surprising nor irming a 
Wellman had already set forth on his sledor Mi ™ . 
as he did not depend on his ship for supp: rt. i ‘ ' 
tablished headquarters at Dane Island, destryctic, pot. : 
vessel made no difference in his plans. Byt * 
of the Norwegian sealers, returning from Spitzbere 7 
fall, does not bring him home, then to send a » Y 
dition will be expedient. . : 
The repo ts about the present conditi of W 
expedition are meagre. His provisions hay; 
that he has had to send back four men. Whetho 
pushed on to the north or has changed his play - 
to seek Gilies Island, that mysterious land . fa. 
Spitzbergen, which so many people hav: 
ible but which no one as yet has visited, 
be clearly known by any one. 
Two characteristics in his equipment ay 
been developed. The first is that the fe: 
not tough enough to stand the intense co 
The dogs have had to be killed. On the . 
aluminum boats have been great successes. |’) 
of news must cause Mr. Jackson, the Eng! an w 
sailed to Franz Josef Land to try the lar 
Pole, great pleasure. For his boats a 
and so is a good deal of his other « 
chosen, perhaps, the surest route to hig 
plans as published are as convinci AS owe 
Lieut. Peary in 1891. Also his outfit, as re 
cellent. Barring accidents, he ought to a 
As for Lieut. Peary in Greenland, 
counted in the race for the Pole because his first 
to define the north end of the island, not to mak 
northing. He will not attempt to reach the Pol 
the ice offers a temptingly smooth road. Sometis 
does; but ice is the most uncertain thing w 
if it is very rough or intersected by lanes water 
Peary will not trust to it with his sledg 
ALBERT Wuite Vi 
NIGHT. 
A darkened soul that shuns t 
A heart indifferent to right 
And this, and only this, is niy 
FRANK HH. Sw 
Peacedale, R. I. 
DR. WILLIAM HENRY HAZARD. 
The announcement of the death of Dr. Hazard, a 


home in Wakefield, Rhode 
sands of men and women, in all parts of th 


Island, wil! re 





ries of a noble life which he dedicated, witho 
the health and comfort of his fellow men. 
after a life dedicated to humanity, nearly ninety 
remembered and honored by the whole * Sout! 
where he lived. 

It has been well said that the life of a 
cian, called upon by all who are in need it 


the wo! 


is our finest concrete illustration of 
of the Christian religion. 


career is a noble illustration of this truth 


Dr. Hazard’s lor 





call—at midnight in the dead of winter, perhaps, 

gasping heat of summer—he might have 

ot 
Noblesse 

cause Dr. Hazard can help, he must help and doe 

Now there is nothing like that in what we 

or Greek or Egyptian or Indian civilization 


miles and back, to relieve some one whon 





nothing but that he was in need. 


see such a man, and when people tell us 
daily life for sixty years of such endeavor a! 
see the true Crusade of the Cross in its nobl: 
And thousands of those whom h: 
|—ar 


of to-day. 
I might say who are living because he lives 
day to express their gratitude for such service 

On the occasion of his funeral at Wakefield, 00 * 


eaders 


day, all business was suspended and all the 


} respe 
ir re 
hei 


town attended the simple services to show t 
for one so much beloved. 


French novelists carry their attention 
as to spend much time in seeking out appro)’r ate 
The fussiness of Balza ig 
Zola ana Flat 


for their characters. about name’ 
is well known; and here is a story about 
bert: One day Zola described to Flaubert a c! 
was unfolding in a book he was writing. Phe & 
ist had given the character the name ‘ Bouvard, 8 
had just found. Some days later a common friené “a 
to Zola, informing him that Flaubert was 


‘Bouvard’ was precisely the name he had 


gracter ths 
great rea 


} } ": 
whice * 






lespair; 





fixe d upos 


it had com 








the Dogwinkle, derives its name from the fact that a deep | kimo dogs, but draft dogs from Holland. In May he set 


one of the characters in his own book; tha! 
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mt vears of research and labor to find it; that he had 

Ube him Six ei é : f ? 
cored it at last in Normandy, in a village near Yve- 

dt 


if 


ys. re ‘ he could no longer couple the name of ‘Bou- 


ever hope to replace it. It was all over 
that of ‘Pécuchet,’ for together they were the 
“Well,” said Zola, gravely and 
But I must 


at the work. 
fter a long pause, “ let him have it. 


aea 


rly to give him such a unique and unap- 
able name as‘ Bouvard.’ However, it belongs to an 
«e sign I ean see every day from my windows.” 

f the concession was carried to Flaubert, who 
stely started to embrave and thank his friend, fully 


his disinterestedaess, and frankly confessing 


ity to have done the same. 
QUEBEC. 


Ouele the moonlight flooded all thy heights 
| across St. Lawrence’ flood departed, 
| iwh glad for home, yet tenderly sad-hearted 


t glimpses of the ¢ hateau’s lights. 


Yer those silent, summer nights 
{ he Terrace, when the sun had darted 
ist faint beams on vale and wood uncharted, 


nd tower and bastion of old fights. 


yon we went, a merry band, 
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| 
clane, aisy sort of a job, I think I should like to be a 


bishop.” It is somewhat in this way that I feel concerning 


the ‘job’ of the king of Belgium. He is not big enough 
to fight anybody; and if any other king undertook to 
So he is as safe 
And yet he 
is a king, and may wear a crown as big as any of them. 


fight him, none of the rest would let him. 


as the one small boy in a crowd of big ones. 


the 
contrast between ‘our way ’ of doing things in America, and 


But there was one thing in Brussels that made 


the way of the ‘effete despotisms ’ not a very cheerful one. 
The Palace of Justice,— perhaps if we encouraged Justice 
to feel a little more at home with us, she might think it 
worth while to build a palace and settle down, well, as | 
was saying, the Palace of Justice is a grand structure, 
standing in the highest part of the city, fronting on a 
spacious open square, and dominating by its majesty the 
whole country round. It is as magnificent as the prin- 
ciples it stands for. I will say in my humility that [ may 
be betraying my ignorance in saying so, but it seems to me 
one of the finest buildings of its kind that I have ever seen. 


As I stood and looked at it, [| felt humiliated and ashamed 


while I remembered our abortive attempts in the way of 
public architecture. It is all very well to say that we 
care more for men than for buildings; that freedom is 


greater than art. I am ready to say Amen to all that, but 


I cannot quite see why freedom and manhood might not 














nge folk to see, quaint garb to don; 
he frowning archway of St. John 
Ve wa i Sirius’ flaming lamp to see, 


} } 
} 


with awe lonely roods of land 


atched nations sought supremacy 
LD. 


FRANK STICKNEY. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


II. 
HOLI 
FATHI 


INTINENT AND 


KS. 


AND rHE 


Hotel Belle Vue, 
La Haye, July 21, °94. 


de 
my last letter | had just been hearing 

I think I omitted to say that I 
Theo. C. Williams, his 
Wright, and the Rev. 


well 


audience the Rev 


the M. 
Brooke. She 


Rev. St. ¢ 


gt 


has become known 


LS at it seemed homelike to look upon the radiant 


t Chant. She appears to thrive on much public 


[ never saw her looking in better health. 


August Myr 
When | 


Italian 
QO, 


Brooke goes to his loved 
told him of our proposed route, * go to 
cried ; 


The 


is often 


kes,” he ‘a day of the lakes is worth a week 
Rhine is dull!” 


true 


1 agreed with him, 


1 yet—as in such cases—I am going 


ny 


Vv, me vertheless. 
Monday we started for the Continent. As 


Dover, felt the fresh wind on 


we 


led the boat at 


our 
wes and saw the waves dancing beyond the pier, I felt 
y stir for the poor people who, on such occasions, 


enerally go below.’ I felt just a little pity for myself. 


ror when, 





in Thackeray’s soul-stirring, something-e 


5 
g words, 


“The steward jumps up and hastens 

For the necessary basons,” 
at ‘t h of sympathy which makes the world kin’ is 
much for my otherwise firm-and-water-proof 
ternal economy. So we naturally fell to thinking and 
the long-proposed tunnel under the English 
Perfectly feasible, the one thing that stands in 
way is the fear of the people on either side that, some 


If, 


wever, these facilities could be multiplied and war made 





t may be too easy to get across in case of war. 


h re difficult, it would be all the better for humanity. 
But the fear is absurd, even though war were desirable; 
t would not seem very hard to defend such a tunnel 
or to render it impassable at either end. the 


na Canal is completed, perhaps some enterprising 


So, when 


igineer will earn the eternal gratitude of those who now 


“Stand shivering on the brink 
And fear to launch away.” 





i am told 


that there are many every year who would go, 
fies = " “oe , . ; 
‘t who only look and long and wait, through dread of this 


unstable barrier. 

Here 
1 at the Belle Vue in the Upper Town, next door to 
he palace of the king. 
he ] 


4id 


From Calais we went straight to Brussels. we 


He must have been very busy, for 


not call « sve . in his ez 
ali On us, nor even send in his card. 


Though 
what the 


king of Belgium finds to do is a wonder. If I 
© going into ‘the king business,’ as the late A. Ward 
used to say, I think I would like his place. He must have 
as ‘soft a snap’ 


4 wer 


a as, according to the popular impression, 


t 
is the 


be Two 
. Tri “nen were one day working on the highway, when, 
‘aning on their shovels for a bit of a rest, one of them 
said to the other, “ Pat, phwat wud yez like to be, if yez 
cud have yer wish?” “Well,” he replied, “fer a nate, 


lot of the city minister of a large parish. 


= 


| balloon ? 


PILGRIM | 


learn to keep house with grandeur and beauty. I am 
willing to call it a Court House and nota Palace of Justice; 
but why is it necessary for Boston, when she builds one, 
to tuck it away where nobody can see it, except from a 
It should stand out somewhere, a conspicuous 
object, the pride of the city, and not shrink from day- 
light, as if it were a City Hall job which was afraid of in- 
vestigation, or the home of pettifogging instead of a palace 
| of justice. And when shall we get over the outrageous folly 


| of putting our public architecture into the hands of igno- 


‘rant and bumptious politicians with a pull, instead of 
committing it to the care of those who really know the 


difference between a beautiful building and a pile of 


stones? ‘The most of our government buildings, scattered 
| over the country in our great cities, are sources of a great 


While even in W ash- 


ington itse If, with the one exception of the Capitol, 1 do 


deal more of apology than of pride. 


not recall a public building which is worthy of our flational 
| greatness and wealth. Fairly good architecture is worse 
it the of 


In 


cities 


|than positively bad, because stands in Way 


| better. 


wos, 
as 


Pretty good in art is like pretty good in e 
Until 
some way of getting the best people into city politics 
But 
ly there must be a way of turning the City Hall into 


| neither case are degrees allowable. our 
| devise 
| I suppose this sort of thing must continue, however. 
| sure 


lan eminence instead of making it a depression towards 
| which the city refuse runs. 

From this not over cheerful view of things let us turu 
|to a matter where our national self-complacency need fear 
no check. ‘The Universal Exposition at Antwerp is only 
a very badly faded copy of Chicago, drawn on a greatly 


reduced scale. Although it was a fairly pleasant day 


when we were there, the attendance was so small that it 
looked like a good place for one to go to who wished to 
| meditate undisturbed by the distracting noises of the 


world. The Hindu ,jugglers could hardly have been more 


lonesome in their native jungles. In the bazaars were old 


faces seen before. And as we came near, plaintive notes 


of comparison arose: “Eh! Chicago! We do more in 
Chicago in one day than here in a week! What we make 
in Chicago we be losing here!’’ ‘The tones of the voice 


and the looks of depression were so genuine that we could 
not think they were merely complimenting us as Ameri- 
cans. For once, at least, they were evidently revelling in 
a luxury which their business methods could not often 
afford—that of telling the truth. And yet, judged by 
itself and not as contrasted with Chicago, it deserves suc- 
cess, which, it is hoped, it may attain before the summer 
is over. But, whatever may be true of the Exposition, 
Antwerp is always an attraction in itself and for the sake 
of the old Cathedral which contains the famous pictures 
by Rubens. 

We have now been staying for two or three days here 
at Den Haag. This lovely city, the capital of Holland, 
with the neighboring beach of Scheveningen, is in many 


ways the most interesting place in the Netherlands. From 





| here we have made excursions to Delft, to Leyden and to 
| Amsterdam. But, in such sketchy letters as these, all 
| attempts at elaborate description must be given up. Every 
| 


| one knows that here is the great picture of Rembrandt, 


The Dissecting Lesson. Wondrous in its power of por- 
traiture and in the grouping of its figures, the subject is, to 
me, so very unpleasant that many far inferior works of 
art give me much greater pleasure. 
School at Amsterdam and especially his Night Watch are 
wonderful in every way. The latter seems to me as great 
as any work of art I have ever seen. Rafael’s Madonna 


has, of course, another kind, and perhaps a more spiritual 


Watch possessed a cunning unsurpassed in the history of 
art. I suppose Paul Potter's Bull will continue to hold its 
position of pre-eminence, perhaps, because of its size and 
striking effectiveness; but I cannot help thinking that 
Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair is far ahead of it in drawing, 
in grouping and in life. 1 must not ‘permit myself to say 
even a word of Dow, of Wouverman, of Jan Steen, the 
Dickens of painters. 

This morning (it is now Sunday) we have been breath- 
We 


have just returned from Leyden, which is not more than 


ing an air peculiarly inspiring to New Englanders. 


Hlere we wandered 
about until we found St. Peter’s Church, in which the 


seventeen minutes distant by train. 


body of John Robinson was buried. Just across the street 


is a house 
following 


died John Robinson, 


3ut The Evening | 


which was built in 1688. On its wall is the 
“On this spot lived, taught and 


1611-1625." On the wall of the 


inscription : 


church itself is a bronze tablet, large enough so that its 


lettering is distinctly visible from the street. It contains 


at the top a bas-relief of the Pilgrim ship, and under it the 


words, “ The Mayflower, 1620.” ‘Then follow: 
In Memory of 
JOHN ROBINSON, M. A. 
Pastor of the English Church worshiping over against this 
spot, A. D. 1609-1625. Whence, at his prompting, went forth the 
Pilgrim Fathers to settle New England, 1620 Buried under this 
house of worship, 4th of March, 1625, wtat 49 years. 
in Memoria A®terna Erit Justus. 

Zrected by the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States of America, A. D. 1891. 

Brave, prophetic John Robinson! How much more 
light has broken forth out of God’s Holy Word! And 
how much grander has become our thought of the range 
of ‘ God’s Holy Word’ than ever the Pilgrim preacher 
himself had dreamed! Some of us Unitarians are glad to 
believe that we are peculiarly entitled to be proud of him who 
yas himself the pioneer of liberty. Unlike the Puritans, the 
And since the cabin of 
the Mayflower saw the drawing up of the compact which 


Pilgrims were never persecutors. 


was the seed of New England freedom, one feels, as he 
the of home, that he is 
specially near the birth of what is best in our American 


life. 


breathes air John Robinson’s 


I think this must be counted as a most remarkable let- 
ter—dated in Holland, and yet, so far, not a word about 
either canals or windmills, which every one knows are 
everywhere the most characteristic features of the coun- 
try. ‘This virtuous reticence, however, is only a matter of 
prudence. These things fascinate me so that if I once 
started floating on a canal with the lazy fanning of the 
windmills in sight, | should not wish to stop; I should 
drift away into the Lotus-Katers’ land, where it is always 
afternoon, and where afternoon day-dreams would be in 
order. I would also like to descant on the strawberry and 
cream complexions of some of these Dutch women. I used 
to wonder where Rubens got the flesh of his pictures. But 
here it is. 

Hosea Biglow once remarks that “all things must end, 
’thout ’tis eternity.” So even this letter must close. ‘To- 
morrow we start for Cologne and the Rhine. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 





A SUMMER GAME. 


We 


which 


are favored by a correspondent with the list, 


Our 
readers will readily see that, in a bright circle, it is inter- 


we print below, of Characteristic Initials. 
esting to see who will first name the persons meant by 
these descriptions. For instance, read “ He Made Search,” 
of which the initials are H. M. S., and see who will be the 
first to guess “ Henry M. Stanley.” Or read “ Always 
Loyal” of which the initials are A. L., and see who will 
first cry out “Abraham Lincoln” We shall be glad 
of an extension of this list from any summer circle. 

CHARACTERISTIC 


He Made Search. 
Always Loyal. 


INITIALS OF DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE. 


One Well-known Humorist. 
Unusually Successful 


Notes Words. General. 
Naturally Belligerant. Wonderful Historic Perser- 
lerrible ¢ ompanion. verance. 


Marvellous Light. 
Comical] Delineator. 
Came Confidently. 
Best Broadcloth. 
Rustic Bard. 

Rabid Iconoclast, 


Clever Little Books. 
Neat Parlor Writer. 
Joyous Life Slayer. 
Jesuit Missionary. 
Amiable Lover. 

Jaw breaking, Perplexing 


Abased Bitterly. tomancer, 
Beguiling Traveller. Thoughtful American Elee- 
Wonderful Sapience. trician. 


Ever Euphuistic 

Feminine Nobleness. 

Thoroughly Honest. 

Declamatory Weightiness. 

Oppressed Cavaliers. 

England’s Bright Bard. 

Delays Long. 

Weird Concocter. 

War’s Triumphant Soldier. 

Recognized Wise Every- 
where. 


Joyous, Wonderful Genius. 
Maudlin Gabbler. 
Loved Animals. 
Eulogist, Critic, Scholar. 
Her Books Sell. 

Wit Meets Tenderness. 
Makes Travesties. 

Left Many Admirers. 
Brilliantly Nonsensical. 
Graceful Wise Critic. 
Preacher Beloved. 








kind, of power. But the hand that painted the Night 


Hard Working Brethren. 
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SEA-GULLS. 


BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 
Dashes of gray on a sombre sky 

Over a restless and leaden sea, 
Stately, unwearied, they float for aye, 

An endless, wandering company. 
With mournful call to the fated ship, 

Fanning the sails with their outstretched wings, 
Tossing with many arise and dip 

Under the prow where the white foam clings. 
Fading away through the silvery haze 

Where dull skies blend with a darkening deep, 
As fade the thoughts of fair by-gone days, 

Or shadowy dreams in a troubled sleep. 
Spirits, perchance, from some drowned forms fled 
To keep weird guard o’er the sea-held dead. 


Harper's Bazar. 


LITERATURE. 


MACHINERY AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

THE EvoLuTION oF MoprRN CAPITALISM. 
Machine Production. By John A 
Walter Scott. New York: 
Sons. 


A Study of 
Hobson, M. A London 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s 


The sub-title of this book indicates its scope. It isa 
most painstaking investigation of the inception, the pro 


gress and the effects of macl 


g iinery in modern civilization. 


The author has paid attention to the minutest details and 
to every incident that assists in the clear understanding of 
deal of 
light is thrown on a subject which, for lack of this, has 


the situation. In many instances cited a great 


been obscure; and many tbeories must be modified 


The Structure 
of Modern Industry, The Formation of Monopolies in 


which one had supposed to be established. 


Capital, and the Economic Powers of the Trust are topics 
discussed with great ability and after a scientific method. 
Much curious and very useful information is furnished 
on machinery and the displacement of manual labor. Two 
opposite opinions on this subject are prevalent in different 
circles of society. One is that there is a permanent and 
steadily increasing displacement of labor, and that to this 
To 


those who only look at the causes in their incipient effects 


is owing the very large number of the unemployed. 


this appears very plausible; yet a very little thought will 
The 


other opinion is, that, by reason of the diminished cost of 


show the necessity of moditying such a conclusion. 


machine-made commodities, the demand for these commod- 
ities is multiplied and there is not only no displacement 
but, on the contrary, a really much larger demand for 
labor in their production. Mr. Ilobson makes it tolerably 
evident that in many of the great industries there is not 
an increased demand proportional to the displacement, 
especially when he takes into account the increase of pop- 
ulation, But while these industries do not of themselves 
gradually absorb all the displaced labor, there arises in 
connection with them certain subsidiary employments, and 
an expansion of the previously existing distributive oecu- 
pations which take up the extra labor-force of the com- 
munity. So he does not think that in the final outcome, 
there is a net displacement, though evidently he does not 
accept the theory of an enhanced demand. Of the tempo- 
rary distress occasioned by the introduction of machinery 
there is rio dispute. This unpleasant feature remains; 
though it seems to me that the author does not make suffi- 
ciently conspicuous the fact that in recent years the new 
inventions do not come so suddenly as formerly and so 
opportunity is given both to employers and employees to 
adjust themselves gradually tc the coming conditions. 

One of the most notable questions discussed with fresh- 
ness of argument is that of savings. Economists and 
social writers have generally taught that frugality, and the 
reservation of a surplus, provided there was no embarrass- 
ment thereby to the means of production are to be reckoned 
under the head of indisputable economic virtues. There 
is sometimes a caveat put in against the too rapid conver- 
sion of circulating into fixed capital; but as there is much 
doubt as to the distinction between fixed and circulating 
capital this caution is not very valuable. Our author holds 
that too much insistence exists on the subject of saving 
generally. His theory in fact is that when there is capital 
enough to carry on the business and meet the demands of 
the community any additional capital not only is a dead 
horse, but also deranges business and produces revulsions 
and depressions. In many instances, at least, he thinks 
there should be increased consumption ; of a kind, of course, 
not wasteful and extravagant, but useful and healthy. 
Important as his presentation is, and worthy of considera- 
tion as implying an important truth, the writer seems to 
have omitted a thought which would materially modify the 
result at which he arrives. When he says that in case the 
amount of capital in use fully meets the demand for com- 
modities in the community, the application of additional 
capital would be useless, he overlooks the fact that there 


is nearly always in our communities a considerable unem- 





ployed contingent, whom this additional capital would set 


to work, and thus, by furnishing them with purchasing 
power, increase the commercial demand for commodities 
which they have all 
secure. 

The author leans strongly, indeed positively, to social- 
istic theories. 
and in a candid and inoffensive form. 

The book everywhere is abundantly suggestive and 
furnishes ample food for thought. 

M. 


(;,EORGE STEELE. 


SNAKE CEREMONIES AT WALPI. 


of 
the 


American Journal 


J. Walter 


editor, presents a detailed account of the snake ceremonials 


In the fourth volume of the 


Ethnology and Archwology, Dr. Fewkes, 
of the Hopi Indians. These are village Indians of the 
province of Tusayan in the northern part of Arizona. 
There are four allied villages, in some one of which there is 
The 


part of the report of the Hemenway Expedition, and dedi- 


each year a ceremony. present volume, forming a 
cated to the memory of the lady who made these investi 
gations possible, refers entirely to observations at Walpi. Dr. 
Fewkes and members of his company had the opportunity 
1891 and 


of seeing the ceremonies which, he describes in 


again in 1893; the former occasion furnishing the major 
portion of his facts, and the story being strengthened and 
finished by observations made on the later one. 

There is little attempt in the volume, todo more than 
record the facts observed ; and this, in view of the rapid 
extinction of the Indians and their customs, has been done 
none to early. Dr. Fewkes gives but little attention to the 
meaning of the rites, because the significance is, in his 
opinion, dependent upon considerations not confined within 
the limits of a single tribe. The correspondence of the two 
ceremonies, however, he notes as remarkable, as showing 
the conservatism of the race, although there are sugges- 
tions that innovations do make some progress. Among 
the most interesting of the proceedings is the formation of 
These 


sand following some prescribed pattern and probably con 


the dry paintings or sand mosaics. are of colored 
structed in some precise order, being, when completed, the 


altar, and being destroyed at the end of the ceremonials. 
The patterns, as appears in the two different ones deseribed 


The 


details, day by day of the ten days of ceremony, the story of 


and shown by colored plates, are rather intricate. 


Ti-Yo the snake hero, the methods of handling the snakes, 
which are living ones of several species including rattle- 
snakes, and many related matters, serve to fill the volume 
with most interesting and important facts. The observation 
G. 
who are noted as joint authors of the paper together with 
Dr. 


have been prepared one of the colored plates and a number 


party included Messrs. A. M. Stephen and J. Owens, 


Fewkes and Mr. Julian Scott, from whose sketehes 


of the striking illustrations. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Lowell letters to Poe, published in Scribner’s for 
I 


August are of little value, except as they show anew the | 


unpretentiousness of the New England poet’s character. 


The rest of the magazine —except for an interesting 
description of Newport, considered from the standpoint of 
by Mr. W. C. Mr. Philip 


Gilbert Hamerton’s regular picture-article — is given over 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has the daintiest of 


a ‘native, ’ srownell, and for 
to fiction. 
poems, that ripples along to its mournful end as charm- 
ingly as bubbles the water in its refrain. The spirit of its 
illustrations, done by F. H. Kaemmerer is as exquisite as 
the spirit of the poetry. Of several short stories one, She 
and Journalism, by Harrison Robertson, is pretty good for 
its local color ; another, French for a Fortnight, by H. C. 


Bunner, has an amusing point. It is illustrated very well 


by A. Castaigne, but one would like to know what kind of 


a French thing Mr. Castaigne thinks a dimanche is. Ap- 


parently he deems it an entertainment of some sort. 


The frontispiece of Book News, for August, is a_por- 


trait of Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, whose nose is a trifle | 


retroussé and whose eyes look fierce. Mr. Weyman is 
elaborately attired, and equipped with a monocle which 
dangles from his neck. A summary of the events of his 
life is given in the number. Mr. Talcott Williams, among 
his reviews, treats with praise a volume of the collected 
essays of Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, whom Mr. Williams 
terms “the lay Pundit of London Liberalism (limited).” 
Thus rapturous over Mrs. Sarah Orne Jewett is Mrs. 


Spofford in the Book Buyer: “ When you see her with 


her lofty carriage, her dark eyes, her high-bred and beau- 
! af a | 
tiful features, you remember the royal significance of her 


name in Scripture, and you are half inclined to wonder 
how it is that a princess of the old régime is writing stories 
that are the accurate transcript of the lives of peasants 


own pages, with a voice like a soft south wind, and with a 
quaint and lovely air that is all her own, then you know 


| 
along needed but were unable to| 


But he presents them with some originality, | 


AUGUST 11, tay 


{ : ; 

| that these stories of hers are written from th heart 
art thy 

beats for humbler, homelier people as if with 


j blood.”’ 


the san. 
Our Little Men and Women comes forth wit) 

frontispiece of a sweet child with her mouth in 

lin thefur of a pussy cat's neck. It is the i! 

poem by Lavinia S. Goodwin. S. Isadore Mi 

he 


| short stories is generally good, though the: 


| poem which is full of pleasant humor. 


| false fancy which suggests to the child that 
to each other. 

Mr. Arthur D. F. Randolph is harsh, in a» 
ber of the Outlook with a volame of Mr. James W) 


Riley’s poems. He says he bought the lb 
Mr. Howells. 


after dinner in his easy chair with his menta 


TA 
came recommended by and 
up for a taste of something like Tennyson. 

“ Mercify 
Randolph evidently meant 


poetry, to-day, toward the production of ge 


exclaimed, he 
Mr. 


readers understand 


poems and 


says, 
Now what 


is that deplores t] 
had written a sober article to set forth his o 
lustrated it by quoting from Mr. Riley's vers 
b 

in distressingly awkward s 


Mr. R 


verses, that would have been very good 
he pours forth 
eXasperation 


upon Mr. Riley, because 
I ; 





-|out much as the author had predicted. 
But when, if by rare fortune, you hear her read from her | 


rennyson. Of course he is not, but he is Ww 
charming poems, if Mr. Randolph had on! 
rect ptive mood. It seems to be a fair infe 


tone of his article that he is a little crotch 
can afford to be crotchety. 

Mr. Charles T. Copeland has a criticism 
Book of August 1, of Robert Louis Stevenso: 
pecially the Ebb Tide, Mr. Copeland has put | 
a little to express his thoughts idiomatically, and 1 
But of 
about Mr. Stevenson, to the effect that the nove 


Mr. 


affects a biblical style, adorned, however, 


his article sounds affected. most what | 


is good, is undoubtedly true. Percival | 
witl 
turns of expression, has an affectation of 

the Dream of a Failure, in which the “ coo! 
What 
explain, nor does he account for his imperf 


Mr. Herbert 


in a bit of comment on the Legitimist 


twilight floated in on the breeze.” 

a cooling kiss that can float may be 
ot the proper use of words. Sn 
Kale 


is also some readable poetry in the number 


NOTES. 

Another important record of the Napoleoni 
announced in Paris, in the shape of the Memoirs 
ras, who is, of course, Barras of the Directory. 
has just been placed in the publisher’s hands by 
The work 
and is reported to be full of picturesque details. 


ler’s family. is to be issued in four vi 


told that the author asserts that he discovered and 
measure made Napoleon. 

The 
brought out 
Mr. Edgar 


an 


The late Mr. Francis S. Saltus, whose 
and Other Sonnets has just been 
Putnam’s Sons, was the brother of 
American novelist, and, like him, intimate 
| Mr. Edgar Faweett, the well-known poet and 


New York. 


was the son of very wealthy parents, but led a mos 


We have it from across the wate: 
mian life, dashing off his brilliant poems in this 
other bar or ‘ Tivoli,’ and not unfrequently 
manuscript in charge of the barkeeper. He wa 
on the watch for a new sensation. It is told of 
once, being in company with a number of literary 


| the Hoffman House New York, he 


sugar in brandy, and holding it in his palm, set f 


in soaked a 
The spirits burned freely, and the sugar turned 
and Saltus watched the process with never a W 
hand, however, was severely burned. 

“Why did you do it? 


“It was nothing,” 


” exclaimed his friends 


replied Saltus; “1 wanted 


how it would feel.” 
The New York Tribune says it was Mrs. Mary May 
Dodge who suggested to Mr. Kipling the idea writin: 


- 3 
- } 


She asked him one day if he W 


children’s stories. 
not like to try his hand at something for 5t. Ni 


He took to the idea at once—said that nothing woul 


him more pleasure than to be a St. Nicholas writer, & ™ 


| his sjster 


had been brought up on that magazine ; he an 
used to fight for the first reading of it when it « i 
them out in India. But he had never written for cil! 
and it would be something of an experiment; hi 


story, perhaps, would not be very good, the second 

: . It turned 
be better, and the third might be a real story. /t ™ 
The first t* 
. : - so) attention 
stories were printed and did not attract special attem 
} th 


(they are not included in the Jungle Book) ; but the ™ 
was Rikki-tikki-tavi, and the fourth was that stirring “ 
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tance of the wild elephants in the jungle, Toomai dition to Greenland, and the pictures he painted there 
Ejephants. In the past three months nearly 20,000 and exhibited in New York and Philadelphia ceused every 
cae jungle stories, collected in book form, have | O€ who had thought of the North as a black and white 
» England and America. place to be greatly amazed. It is a truth that the Arctic 
Crouse is the subject considered in the latest regions in summer are exquisite with color, yet the hues, 
, he Fur and Feather series, published by pe we! ay Ore, lad wepeeny eg Pes = 
. “ | Stokes is again in Greenland this year with Lieutenant 
Peary. 
4 r of the poet and painter Rossetti, William M pe Roe , : ; 
} Rossetti, himself a literary man of ability, te], r. Oscar Wilde’s forthcoming book proclaims his be- 
: sign from his position as cient secretary of lief that he has solved the mystery of Shak espeare $ son- 
* taamrnal goveeee th taaliek “tile special nets, and presents his solution. It is entitled The Incom- 
ze juation of pletures for probate duty. parable and Ingenious History of Mr. W. H., Being the 
twill be remembered, was Gabriel Rossetti, True Secret of Shakespeare 8 Sonnets, Now for the First 
+ of tha tere Gnd ths cused. whs tal Time Here Truly Set Forth. The initial letters and cover 
m the troubles of his native land, and designs are by Mr. Charles Ricketts. 
well-known commentator on Dante. William Robert Browning is to have a monument of Italian ala 
. brother and sister, was born in London. | baster over his grave in Westminster Abbey. It is to be 
King’s College School, he early joined the carved according to a design of the poet’s son. ‘The only 
Department, and gained a reputation as inscriptions will be the name, Robert Browning, and the 
and literature as early as 1850. dates of the poet’s birth and death. 
\\ ther, and with Millais, Holman Hunt and A new publishing company, called the Transatlantic, 
was mixed up with the pre-Raphaelite move-|has been formed in Philadelphia, to issue books, place 
ncement in 1848, and he edited the | MSS. and supervise literary undertaking on both sides of 
y books he has published are valuable | the Atlantic. Among the stockholders are Gilbert Parker, 
i vraphies, and he has been chairman of | Paul B. Du Chaillu, the Earl of Norbury, Julian Haw- 
. S y. He is married to a daughter of the |thorne, Major Handy, Henrik Ibsen, Amélie Rives Chan- 
x Brown, who is herself an artist and ex- | ler, John Habberton, Harrison S. Morris, Melville Philips, 
awcadem) Edwin Heron-Allen, Major Ricarde-Seaver, Julius Cham- 
Club of Philadelphia has issued a volume bers, Charles Morris and Carl Edelheim. The new 
which have been read at its sessions during | Science Review, managed by Mr. J. M. Stoddard who, as 
vears of its existence. The club is|™anager of Lippincott’s Magazine, hit upon the plan of 
« formed wholly of the scholars of Philadel- | Publishing a complete romance in each issue, is published 
vl vote themselves to Oriental learning. There | quarterly by this company. 
-two members, all Philadelphians except | Mr. Kipling is trying to shift the responsibility for 
sor Ti supt of Johns Hopkins University. The | his very remarkable statements about America onto 
s been thorough and far reaching, as a list of | some unpunishable mysterious power. In a speech at the 
) this first publication will show. This | banquet lately given by the Authors’ Club in London he 
Vrofessors Easton, Jastrow, Brinton, Hilprecht, | told his hosts that they had d»ne him a very big honor 
: Y. Stevenson of the University of Penn-| indeed, and he did not know in what words he could thank 
; ssors Barton, E. W. Hopkins, and Collitz | them, for they were all men of his own business and trade, 
Ps College ; Prof. W. Max Miller, Dr. Marcus | and they knew how very much a man valued the opinion 
Mr. Meyer Sulzhoger, Mr. Talcott Williams, and | of his fellow professionals. But they also knew that in 
( mbu | those things that brought a man luck, the little things that 
Crawford's ‘Saracinesea’ novels have been | Carried his work forward, that touched, came from the 
Germun, to the great delight of the German | outside. Man could take no credit for his best work ; it 
3 |came from without, and he could not say how he did it. 
q \ustralia, that moral land, a proposition was | A History of Rome as far as Actium, written by Mr. 
le from the colony The Heavenly Twins, as | Evelyn S. Shuckburgh and illustrated with maps and plans, 
a k. But after a lone pow-wow the authorities, | Will be issued abroad by Macmillan & Co. 
De termined that it was just barely not evil, so | Mr. 8. R. Gardiner is continuing his History of Eng- 
iw was passed to keep it out. ‘land in the seventeenth century beyond the death of 
Norton, in his summer retirement among the | Charles I. Presently he will treat the Commonwealth and 
Hills, has written an introduction to a new | the Protectorate. The books will be published in London 
iS to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. | by Longmans & Co. 
George Meredili’s Raine tamed Dine Cineienk aut Di Some letters of Richard Wagner written to August 
ta has thrown the English cities into ecstacies of Roeckel, his friend, have been published. 
with its philosophy, and into spasms of disap- | Mr. Morris is reprinting elaborately in black and red 
with its style. Mr. Meredith's tendency toward | Pynson’s Froissart, and the Life and Death of Jason. 
uction of ‘happy thoughts” has, it seems, carried | During the ceremonies of the unveiling of the Miss 
far. But there is only one opinion about the Whitney Keats Memorial bust, some one threw a wreath, 
f the plot and character drawing. The book is | mysteriously inscribed, “ From Sappho,” at the head of 
be published here by the Scribner’s. Serib- the figure. The wreath scaled off and fell on the floor. A 
* Magazine is to have a serial presently by Meredith. | man picked it up and tried to crown Keats with it, but the 
nonies at the unveiling of the Keats memo | Wreath would not stay in place till a thoughtful woman 
resented by certain Americans to Hampstead | fixed it there with a bonnet-pin. 
ire said to have been particularly interesting. Madame Gounod and her son are busy over the journal 
Holland Day presented the bust “to the Mterary | of the great composer, putting it into condition for publi- 
“ England.” Mr. Edmund Lee Gosse accepted the | | cation. 
i. in an eloquent speech; he eulogized the poet | The young Academician, Mr. José Maria de Heredia, 
most unreservedly. It has, by the way, been suggested pews broken silence again with a translation into French, of 


seats’s old house at Hampstead ought to be kept as | course, of the memoirs of Catalina de Erauso, whose story, 
rial, and that Americans might buy it if English- | as every one will remember, De Quincey wrote under the 
mon es Se title, The Spanish Military Nun. It is said that Catalina 
«lame Beloc, who knew George Eliot well, says that | represents herself as by no means the sweet creature De 
was “the living incarnation of English Dissent. She- Quincey portrayed her. She says unaffectedly that she 
hapel’ written in every line of the thoughtful, some- | stole money from the convent, when she escaped. At 

face least a few of the quarrels, which De Quincey represents as 
forced on her, were of her own seeking, and she never showed 
much compunction for causing the death of a man. M.de 
Heredia supplies some information{about the latter part of 
her life which De Quincey did not possess. She commanded 
a mule train at Vera Cruz in 1845. 
seems to know. 


vers 
I 


not the flourishing Dissent of Spurgeon | 
or the florid kindliness of Henry Ward Beech. 
| culture of Stopford Brooke, but the Dissent of 
mathan Edwards, of Philip Henry, of John Wesley as 

timately forced to be. Her horror of a lie, her 
hing industry and sedulous use of all her talents, 
extraordinary courage, even her dress, which, spend 
might and ultimately did, could never be lifted irto 
and retained a certain solemnity of art and ges- 

an eighteenth century edition applied to clothes 
ything about her, to nie, suggested Bunyan in his 
: @ prison, or Mary Bosanquet watched by Fletcher 
a Madele y as she bore the pelting of the stones in the 
streets of Northampton. 


How she died no one 
M. de Heredia suggests that some say 
“qu'elle fut emporté par le diable.” 





Here is a note concerning Pickwick from the English 
Church Times. It is contributed by a gentleman who, 
while making a purchase, fell into talk with the shop- 
keeper, and discovered that the latter was the son of the 
proprietor of the Great White Horse Inn at Ipswich. “I 
was on the alert in a moment,” writes the traveller. “ ‘It 
was there,’ I said, ‘that Mr. Pickwick went after Jingle, 
after leaving Bury.’ ‘It was, sir.’ ‘And it is quite clear, 
I went on, ‘that for some reason Dickens did not like the 


fe 


} 
the 
Line 


September Century there will be an article on 
in the Far North, by Mr. Frank W. Stokes. Mr. 
okes was, in 1892, a member of the Peary Relief Expe- 
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White Sil for he 
was the reply, 


slates it a i and left.’ ‘ Dickens,’ 
‘did his best to ruin the house, but he 
really made its fortune. Hundreds of people have been 
But I can tell you a 


It was Dickens’s own mistake 


there to see it after reading about it. 
it. 
about going into the wrong bedroom. 


curious thing about 
There is a sort of 
triangle on the top of the stairs, and there are two doors 
just alike, and he went in where some people were in bed, 
and they roared out at him and he bolted all in confusion.’ 
He went on to tell me that the room is still called Mr. 
Pickwick’s room, and that it is ‘No. 16.’ That same even- 
ing in the coffee-room of the Angel we met a party, one 
member of which was known to me as a literary character, 
and he told us that they had just come from Ipswich, and 
that they had been to the Great White Horse, and he had 
slept in Mr. Pickwick’s room. ‘ Number sixteen?’ said I. 
Of course after that I 
same evening the adventure 
with the middle-aged lady with the curl papers, and most 


, 


‘ The very one,’ was the answer. 


read to my little party that 


exhilarating was the laughter which it produced.” 
The London Literary World says the most beautiful 
woman in literature is Amelie Rives Chanler. 
Canon Ainger, the able editor and biographer of Lamb, 
Master of the Temple, which London 
Truth says “is always regarded as one of the prizes of the 


has been made 


Church of England. 


By the command of the Bishop of 
ancient doors of the 


Worcester the 
Cathedral at Stratford-on-Avon have 
been regained from the farmer who bought them to make 
into a pig-pen, but they have not been hung again. 
are still in the woodshed of the cathedral. 


They 


Marion Crawford is said to have written, on an average, 
two thousand words of original matter 
past year 


a day during the 


They are discussing, over in England, the question 
whether or no it would not be a good plan to have the 
poet-laureateship go by heredity. In case the position 
were to descend upon the present Lord Tennyson, there 
would be curious things to be said about the official muse. 
Alfred Tennyson is said to have bribed his son with an 
allowance of £300 per annum, not to publish any of the 


rhymes which the young man persisted in writing. 
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Saturpay, AuGcustT 11. 
Wisdom is most riches. 

Spenser. 
12. 


Sunbay, AuGust 


Strong Son of God, 


Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 


immortal Love, 


By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 
T¢ mnyson, 
Monpbay, AvuGusrt 13. 
The truly generous is the truly wise ; 


And he 


lives unblest. 


John Home. 


who loves not others, 


Turspay, AuGusT 14. 
Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. 
Pope. 
Werpnespay, AuGusrT 15. 
Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires. 
Longfellow, 


Tuurspay, AuaustT 16. 


Truth hath better deeds than words to grace it. 


Shakespeare. 
Fripay, AuGustT 17. 


Sometimes the best gain is to lose. 


Herbert. 


JEWS AND HITTITES. 


BY FELIX VON LYSCHAN. 
{from Biblia.) 

Our modern Jews are generally believed to represent 
a pure and typical branch of the Semitic race, and even 
authors, who are well aware that we find mixed blood on 
the remotest and apparently most isolated island of the 
Pacific, 
Jews. 


seemed inclined to admit an exception for the 
of to study Jewish 
types, not only as to their general impression, but by 


It seems interest, therefore, 
measuring their heads and skulls and comparing them with 
other representatives of Semitic nations. The result has 
been a most striking one. 

As Semitic races, or, as others prefer to say, as branches 
of the Semitic race, we generally consider the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, the ilebrews, the South Arabian Sabaans, 


the Phenicians, the Arameans, the Abyssinians and the 


Bedouins of northern Arabia and of Mesopotamia. Now, 
the anatomical characteristics of these eight people, which 
all are, or have been, speaking typical Semitic languages, 
are most divergent; only the Bedouins, whose language 
also is remarkable for its very archaic character, seem to 
form a homogeneous unity, with little mixture of strange 
elements ; their modern physique is the same as we see it 
represented in the earliest Egyptian monuments, and also 
our earliest skulls of Phenicians seem identical with old 
and modern Bedouin skulls, so that we must consider the 
modern Bedouins as pure descendants of the old Semitic 
race. They have long, narrow heads, dark complexion, 
and a short, small and straight nose, which is in every re- 
spect the direct counterpart of what. we are accustomed to 
call a ‘typical Jewish nose.’ 

are 
brachycephalic, eleven per cent. have fair complexion, and 
not more than five per cent. correspond to what we have 
learned to be the real old Semitic type. Still more strik- 
ing proportions we find, if we go to northern Syria, the 
land of the old Aramwans; there nearly all the heads are 
brachycephalic, with indices near to ninety ; and these 
same brachycephalic elements we find everywhere in 
Western Asia; we find them, more or less prominent, 
even with the modern Greeks, Armenians and Turks of 
Asia Minor, and specially the Armenians are most remark- 
able for the nearly complete uniformity of their types, for 
their dark complexion, for their extreme brachycephalism 
and for their large and hooked ‘ Jewish * nose. 

Such and other investigations lead us to the conviction 
that Syria and Asia Minor were in early times inhabited 
by a homogeneous and extreme brachycephalic race, of 
which modern Armenians are the nearly pure descendants, 
and which we find more or less mixed with strange ele- | 
ments, in many of the other races that now inhabit west- | 
ern Asia. This old brachycephalic race, which from its | 
beginning was utterly distinct from any Semitic tribe and | 
was in physical view the very counterpart of the Semites, | 
can only be identified with the Hittites—the same Hittites | 
mentioned as a Syrian tribe in the Bible, which had been 
a strong and formidable enemy to Ramses II, and were 


But of our modern Jews nearly fifty per cent. 


finally conquered by Assyrian kings in long wars and | 
fights, beginning earlier than the times of Assurnassirpal | 


and ending probably only in those of Asarhaddon, as we | 
read in the Assyrian annals from the ninth century to the 
seventh century B. C. 


Recent excavations, made for the Prussian government | reports of rust on the leaves. 




















“lin s Sendjirli, the old Semen, ann | in Avaprinn texts as 
a Hittite residence in northern Syria, have brought to 
light a large series of old Hittite sculptures; the Armenian 
| character of the men represented on the walls and in the 
| royal palaces of this old town is most striking, and we 
cannot err if we consider the inhabitants of Sammal as 
the direct ancestors of the modern Armenians, which still 
inhabit the neighborhood of the place, ill-treated in our 
times by Turks and Kourds and without any knowledge of 
their glorious history in ancient and medieval times. 
Hittite sculptures are often found connected with a 
very curious, heavy and bulky looking sort of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, which are not yet finally deciphered, but are 
now getting more and more familiar to us, thanks to the 
investigations of A. H. Sayce, Peiser and Peter Jensen. 
We have no reason to doubt that these hieroglyps were 
the only sort of writing known to the Hittites in early 
times. Now it is a curious fact that two inscriptions were 
found, written by native Kings, the one in the ninth, the 
other in the eighth B. C., both in good old 
Semitic alphabetical characters, resembling closely the 
famous inscription of Mesa, King of Moab, and in a lan- 
guage that might be called proto-Aramwan or proto- 
Hebrew, but which is anyhow old Semitic, and can well be 
compared with the language of some parts of the Bible. 
So the inscriptions I found in Sammal show that already 
the ninth century, B. C., Semitic influence was great 
in northern Syria, and we can now easily 
Semitic 


century, 


in 


understand how 


writing and dominant 
among people of western Asia that were originally without 


a drop of Semitic 


language soon became 
understand also 
why most of our modern Jews have the Armenian type 
and not the Semitic—they are the descendants of an ‘ Ar- 
menoid’ population that had only accepted Semitic writ- 
ing and language in about 1000 B. C. 

This is a similar process to what we know for Asia 
Minor, where millions of the native population were by 
force converted to the Islam, and, having accepted also the 
language of their Turkish conquerors, are now generally 
taken as real 


blood; and then we 


Turks, though their blood is nearly free 
from Turkish influence and though they can well be con- 
sidered as the true and pure descendants of the old na- 
tives of their country. 

But one thing still remains to explain in the habitus of 
the modern Jews; it is the fact of eleven per cent. of 
Jewish individuals with fair complexion and light eyes. 
All the various theories of recent mixture with Germanic 
elements would never sufficiently explain this curious fact; 
we are forced to look out for an o/d origin of the fair com- 
plexion of more than one-tenth of modern Jews, and we 
find it in the intercourse of the old native Syrians with the 
Amorites, the tall ‘sons of Enak’ of the Bible, who were 
fair, with blue eyes, as old Egyptian painted monuments 
show us. We are not quite sure as to the real home of 
these fair Amorites, but they were probably a branch of 
the same fair race that once inhabited also the northwest 
coast of Africa, which has left there the megalithic monu- 
ments and most certainly to be identified with the 
Tamchu of the old Egyptians, the ‘white people of the 
north ’ as their name explains. The Amorites would then 
be good fair Aryans, not in the linguistical meaning, as 
‘ Indo-Europeans,’ 


is 


but in the strict sense of physical an- 
thropology. 

So we see in our modern Jews the descendants of three 
different races, the Hittites, the Aryan Amorites and the 
Semitic nomads, immigrated into Syria only in about the 
times of Abraham. 

Berlin, Germany. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 





The New England Weather Service issues the follow- 
ing weather-crop bulletin for the week ending August 6: 

The drought has been very generally broken by copious 
rains during the week, except in western Massachusetts, 
southern Vermont and northwestern Connecticut, and in 
New Haven county, Conn. Only .18 inch of rain fell at 

Hadley, Mass.; .02 inch at Falls Village, Conn.; .19 inch 
as West Simsbury, Conn., and .06 inch at Westville, Conn. 
At Greenfield Hill, Conn., the fall was 1.16 inches; at 
Lebanon, Conn., .75 inch; at New London, Conn., 1.87 
inches. At Block Island, R. I., it was .60 inch, and at 
Kingston, R. I., 1.35 inches. At Nantucket, Mass., .72 
|inch came ; at Hyannis, Mass., .87 inch; at Fairhaven, 
| Mass., 2.12 inches. At Northfield, Vt., the fall was over 
two inches. In northern New Hampshire over one inch. 
At Portland, Me., 2.26 inches, and at Eastport, Me., .22 
| inch. 

In the summary below will be found the final returns 
from the effect of the weather on the hay crop and the 
conditions in which it has been gathered. 

Abundant rains have fallen over the greater part of 
| Maine during the week and crops are doing very well. 
Grain is ripening very fast and is filling well, with few 
Without exception, the cor- 











AUGUST tas AvG 
= 
Snaiatebie’ in this state report an extra large Crop of » 
English grasses, and the greater part of jt aaa u abe 
excellent condition. One report from Kennebec ¢, he | 
states that much was injured by getting wet, while = ye 
from the same county says that not over 16 ain das . ™ 
injured by rain and not over 5 per cent from , wrenates Was The 
Generally some were damaged by the showers jy ps _ e 


part of July, and since then the work was conse, 

delayed a little and some is over-ripe. Meadow. a zs 

cut in most places, but are pronounced good 
As has been stated in other bulletins, th, 

fields in all central and southern New — ~— 

light, on account of the drought, but on well. : 


1UVate 
lands it is pronounced good. Exceptions are wher ? 


. hay or 


by excessive rains in Grafton county and by lat ma 

weather in the north. Clover was particularly injur 

the cold weather and frosts in Coés county, and in ; 
in al 


southern counties in this state. Except éutia i be 
ten days in July, when some hay was wet, Re: 
excellent season for cutting hay—best for years pono, 
by some—and consequently the feeding quality of ‘ ; 
is very fine. ; 


it has heer ba 
“= @ q 


we | 


Considerable grass remains to be 








cat 
sections, and is getting too ripe in places. ( - ; 
a great growth. 

In the greater part of Vermont the rainfall ha: \ 
sufficient, but in Windbam county, in the southern pa, a , 
is very dry, and nearly all crops are suffering. [oer He 
second crop of clover has been injured, and on |gy : 
lots the fields have been badly burned, and it is fea; ’ 
roots are permanently injured. The yield of small gra 
especially oats, is promising in Chittenden county. ( 
was winter-killed to some extent in Orange county 
extra good in Windsor county. Most fields of erase we sae 
injured by the May drought, but they have genera 2 
recovered except on sod three years or more old. Thy st 
hay is pronounced of fine quality in most places, and e 


on 4 ] 
not settle so much in the mow as usual, showing , 


ing qualities. 
states that the 


injured by the freeze in the spring and was very 


One correspondent in Windham « 
grass crop in some sections was bad] 
while on adjoining farms the crop was splendid. 

In Massachusetts the early drought 
on high 


affected the gras 
Wo 


ured t 


lands and 
county the swamp or meadow lands were in 


dry weather last fall; 


everywhere, in western 


but generally wet lands show 
good crop and of excellent quality. 
in this state ; 
light, and in 


English 
they 


grasses 
in Barnstable county 


of Worcester 


are pronounce 


most and Franklin 


clover is very poor. In most other places the crop is fair 
and was secured in fine condition. The 


Plymouth county are reported rather 


te ey meadows 
ght. The has 
on the salt marshes will begin in Essex county this week 
and a good crop is in prospect. Apples are ripening ear 
a large crop is reported in the towns on the higher land 
east of the Sudbury river valley. The fruit 
ing considerable damage to the cranberries in places 
crop is pronounced very light in vicinity of Ply:mout! 
account of the frost last spring. 





worm is u 





The hay crop in Rhode Island was injured by the dr 
weather last fall and this early spring, and the prospec 
for the second crop in the northern part of the state, « 
pecially, is not encouraging. In Washington county peo! 
of rain has fallen and all crops not too far gone are shor 
ing the effects and pushing ahead rapidly. Corn 
potatoes are doing very well. 
improved. 





and lat 


All gardens have been 








The drought has been broken in Connecticut, exe 
in the northwestern part of the state, where very i= 
rain came this week. Corn shows improvement, but ¥ 2 


be late in many fields. Fruit prospects are more enc 
aging. Pastures had got extremely dry and much feeding 
has to be done from the barns. The hay crop ¥a* 


cured in remarkably fine shape, very little of it gets 


: . T} 
wet and only a small amount being over-ripe *™ 
weather was excellent for harvesting, and the hay ¥** 


cured with less labor than usual. The quality of the «™ 
was apparently never better, and the quantity is fr 
deficient in any section. In Fairfield and New! 
counties a heavy clover crop was gathered, and ee a 
and redtop were mostly in good yield. A! 7 


r ir 


avet 


ate report fros 


Greenfield Hill for last week states that the loss to 0" 
and potato growers by the drought will be many #o* 
unfit ¢ 


ands of dollars, many acres of onions being 
without having any that will grade above smal. 


How the Big Guns Are Made Brown. 








Ever since our government has been building up ® 
great white navy, says the New York Sun, thousands : ‘ 
visitors have beseiged the men-of-war whenever 40 anchi 
age in port has afforded the opportunity. Officers 9° 
men have been, plied with questions concerning eV" thing 
aboard the ship, from the pennant that flutters at - 
truck to the my sieaties of her double bottom. The p* 
derous tapering rifles of the war ship, with their train 
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Ree a ut of ten will ask a question that has been U NION Institute of Arts, during the past year from sixteen States. eecthins 
nine cases OF ; . i . Excellen 
ae - him ever since he laid eyes on the gun. 162 Boylston St., Boston. Location of one —— — pte oi on thal 
ao a u obtain that deep bronze color on the : vasa n , buildings. Masters all college graduates anc 
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ras he notives that the bronze color stops abruptly just) brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
ed and he curve of the breech. He has felt the glossy brown | Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
vrcae with its darker lines, like the grain of polished | and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. ent like ‘ 
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y, and has probably Gren | 6 sarrepumeus little —- — ee ; edeibiaiitelen Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 
eee with his nail without being any the wiser. The | HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M.S. DEVEREUX | joc ue address the Rector, 
: es defies the scratch, and the visitor repeats his LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 
~ ‘Then Jack proceeds to tell the process by which OWLES' = ntact ac 
e gul ur fighting craft are kept cleaner and glossier 145 Dartmouth St., Boston. USSEY Institution of Harvard University. 
pan those of auy navy inthe world. ART SCHOOL. B ocaie uk. Chek 
a rifle comes from the arsené 8s coate aie ee a ; ; , 
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ings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. N . 


Db. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
| Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE Cambridge School, | 
A Private School for Young Ladies 


fhe Cambridge School is established for the purpose of | 


| 


making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service | — : sae gia ; 
girls and young women who seeka well-rounded education. | : ” sails mS CERO Smnre | 


English is studied with the saime systematic method that is 
lassical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method | 

those who desire it, and students who wish may continue THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


t work in the school much beyond that limit. : YTIC , 
Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- | cP OF SRSA Sm 
nee By JOHN 8S. CLARK. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 





the school permits but asmall number in each house, under | 
® special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
“ing to insare the comfort and training of those committed to 
u a cto ation and refinement do not necessarily come | cations on Art Instruction, address 
nteilectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each | 
ise LO promote their devolopment. 


Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there | 
Price ® cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publ 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 





| 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


of Yale 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauled free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 


The school building i oie ‘ ; : practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
the links nad he ne wae venttinted, 208 | 0 wesktngten 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. | refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
> he light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- | Sian ines ante Chinaae and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
an : f Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
8B tur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. | RIVATE Tutori ‘ . a 
's office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The | PP utoring. 
second half-year begins February first one OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
st. 
| A few students can reeeive private instruction during the vania. 


| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
|} ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 


CUAUNCY-Hall School. 
Established in 1828.) 


A a Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health | ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter «1s 
ane ndividual needs. Thorough preparation for the reasonable. Address. 

Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for | 
college. Special students received into all classes. | 
Che nistry and Physics are taught by laboratory | 
work Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military | 
wit Tor boys. Year begins Sept. 12. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


MERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
| 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


joylston Street, Copley Square. 
‘ — yi Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
| qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 


9S 


HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


, - Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
pegs students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
am — with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
verte nguages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
oie With Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
ealthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. &c., Principal 


specialty 
Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
. ddress 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvingten St., Boston, Mass. 





131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 


| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian | graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 


| work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


RRROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 





Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a | 


Enjoys « national reputation for the thoroughness and 
| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
ee S GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





THE Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 











It was the Courtier Lansor who affirmed that: 
“By the glove, one reveals the birth,’ and, 
while we may possibly query the absolute truth 
of his statement, we must admit that a well 
bred lady should be well gloved. 

It is for this reason that so many thousand 
ladies wear only the “ Duchesse’ Glove, which 
in its differing qualities, buttons and finish, 
always represents the latest fashion, and, be 
cause of its superlative wearing qualities and 
reasonable prices, proves to be the cheapest, 
as well as the most fashionable glove made. 


SEND POR PRICE LIST. 


Chandler & Co, 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited 


Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Oftice Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. 
The Doctor's free dispensary for the poor is 
still continued at her office ,Tuesdays, from 6 to 
9P,. M. 


Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 


““GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JamEs V. GopFrRey, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 





Stocks : Bonds 


Bought and Sold outright, or carried on 1 to 10 
per cent margin. All orders placed with reli 
able house. 


Quick and accurate service. 
Office for ladies and gentlemen. 
25 Winter St., Room 2. 
W B. FAIRCHILDS, Mgr 
Mention this paper 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


VACATION-TIME. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
The grammars and the spellers 
The pencils and the slates, 
The books that hold the fractions 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards 
And the maps upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together, 
For they won’t be used till fall. 


They’ ve had to work like beavers 
To help the children learn; 

And if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old lesson books, 

And the crayons and the blackboards 
Put on delighted looks. 

So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 

Your poor old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday 

The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be 

When the boys forsake the school-room, 
And the teacher turns the key. 


Harpe r’s You ng Pe ople 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Thomas Bird of West Baden, Ind., while 
harvesting a few days ago, picked up a 
silver medal, about three inches in diame 
ter, which shows by the inscription, which 
is scarcely discernible, that it was given by 
the United States Government to General 
William Henry for 


and gallantry in the Indian wars. 
known as the 


Harrison his bravery 
What is 
Indian War 
began September 11, 1811, and was termi 


nated in November of the same year. Dur- 


Northwestern 


ing one of the Indian wars General Harri 
son marched with his army through this part 
of the State, and probably passed over the 
farm on which Mr. Bird now resides. They 
spent the winter in camp in a ravine about 
Many 
of this march have been found, but this is 
the only one that is really valuable. 

Miss of 
een appointed the physician of the harem 
of the Ameet 


companied wherever she goes by a personal 


six miles west of that place. relics 


Hamilton India, who has just 


of Afghanistan, will be ac 


guard of six native soldiers. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Spencer, a colored woman 


i in 
her hundredth birthday. 
New York the countenanced 
slavery, and, in fact, was the slave of one 
David Ogsbury for twenty years. 


of Providence, has 


just celebrated 
She was born in 


when state 


Pastor Kneipp, the inventor of the new 
water-cure system, has several 
at Worishofen this summer. 
Among them are members of the German 


thousand 
patients 


nobility, who take their morning walk bare- | 


footed, like all the rest. 


The present sultan of Zanzibar, Hammed 


bin Thuéni, is one of the best swordsmen 


in his empire, and this accomplishment 


arouses great respect in the breasts of his | 
a travelled and edu- | 


subjects. He is also 
cated His predecessor, Sultan Ali 
bin Said, was a brilliant rider, and, it 


said, could pick up a finger-ring from the 


man. 


| ground when at full gallop. 


A. 
European trip until October, when she will 
go abroad for a stay of several months in 
order to confer with the sculptor Franklin 


Mrs. John 


Simmons, who has been awarded by Con.- | 
gress the making of the bronze statue and | 
| 


pedestal of the late General Logan, which 
is to be placed in Washington. 
gan will occupy much of her time while 
abroad in writing, as she has undertaken to 
accomplish considerable literary work dur- 
ing the next year. 

A great French physician, Francis Clem 
ent Maillot, who wore the ribbon of the Le- 


gion of Honor, has died at Paris at the age | 


of 90, 

According to the Philadelphia Record, 
Captain Blake, of the revenue cutter Ham- 
ilton, has the distinction of having fired the 
first shot of the rebellion from a Govern- 
ment vessel. 


the captain at the time in command of the 
revenue cutter Harriet S. Lane. A steamer, 
the Nashville, attempted to enter the har- 
bor, carrying supplies for the Confederates. 


is 


Logan has deferred her | 


Mrs. Lo- | 


The place was Charleston | 
Harbor, and the date April 21, 1861, and | 


She received a warning from the Lane, but 
did not heed it, and on her persisting on 
her course the Lane sent a shot across her 
bows. This sent her scurrying out to sea. 
On the same day the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter was begun, and the war was on. 
After the capitulation of the fort Captain 
Blake brought back on the Lane some of 
the brave defenders who had held out so 
well against the Confederate batteries 

It isa rather remarkable coincidence that 
the name of the first criminal pardoned by 
M. Casimir-Perier, the 
| France, bears the name of Perier. 


new President of 
He had 


| robbed, with two friends, his father’s house, 
| and aided in killing the old man. 





By going to jail Eugene V. Debs saved 
$32 in hotel bills, and his salary went right 
on. 

The himself which Henry 
Clay pronounced the best is to be found in 


portrait of 


a patchwork quilt now on exhibition 
Kentucky county It 


in a 





fair. ornaments the 
central square of the quilt, and is valued at 


t 
$1000, 


to be the best paid author in the world, and 


| 
Bishop Bals'ey of Ribe, Denmark, is said 


all because he has written an exceedingly 
popular religious book called Luther's Little 
Catechism. A curious critic has calculated 
that one single verse of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” accom 
panied by the explanatory remark, “ Pray 
for that only which you need,” has been 


worth $1000 to the Bishop. 
Prof. Frederick W. N. Crouch, the com 
poser of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’ who has 
just celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday, 
is spending the summer in Portland, Me. 
His health is good, considering his age. 
The Wales 106 
shillings a birthday gift to Mrs. Sarah 
Thomas, 106 years of age 


Princess of has sent 


as 
and the oldest 
person in Wales 


South ( 


the 
July 


At the meeting of irolina 


Ww. & 
Winslow of Boston was elected an honorary 


Historical Society, 20, Rev 
member 


Count Leo Tolstoi has written an opera 
libretto in which he gives his ideas regard 
ing brandy drinking. It b 

rhe Distiller.’ \ 


composed the music 


the 


woman 


ars title, 


Brandy has 
It has already been 
produced in Russia, but, it is said, has had 
| no effect on the peasants, whom the Count 


wished to influence. 


The commander-in-chief of the Corean 
army, Col. McE. Dye, is an American, a 
graduate of West Point, and a veteran of 
| the civil war. After the close of hostilities 
| he was commander of the Egyptian forces 
under Ismail Pasha,and was badly wouuded 
in the foot by a poisoned ball during an 
expedition against Abyssinia. He returned 
to this made chief of 
| police at Washington, and was selected as 
commander for the king of Corea by Gen. 
Sheridan. 
Ada Italian has 
| brought suit for libel against seventy-eight 
Italian 
before she 


country and was 


Negri, the poetess, 


newspapers. Signorina Negri, 
became famous, was a school 
teacher in Motta Visconti, the native place 
of President Carnot’s murderer, who was 
among her pupils. 
| the crime of the murderer was indirectly 
due to the teachings of the poetess, whose 
ideas are extremely radical. 

In a letter written from Florence in 1860, 
Robert Browning spoke in enthusiastic 
j terms of the liberal treatment his wife re- 

ceived from American publishers. They 

| paid her $100 apiece for her poems, and 
offered $2600 a year for an amount of labor 
that would have cost his wife and himself 
only a single morning a week. 

Mme. Boulanger, the mother of General 
| Boulanger, who died in Paris recently at 

the age of ninety-two, was a simple-minded 
woman, and was always opposed to her son 
going into politics. 
Griffiths. 


Her maiden name was 


The late ex-Chief Engineer and Surveyor 
Samuel L. Smedley, who died a few days 
| ago, was always known to be an enthusias- 
tic student of genealogy and an antiquarian, 
and his will shows that he was very much 
in earnest about it indeed. To Gilbert 


The papers declare that | 


AUGUST y+, 


Cope he left $6000 “ to writ, 
fect an edition of 1000 co, 
alogical notes of the S; : 
of 
George Smedley, who en 


record descendants 


byshire, England, to 
1682.” 

Fanny Crosby, the 
writer, is now sevent 


has written about 
hymns, many of whi 


at SO it] 


2000 


She was born 


and lost her sight wl 
through the ignorant 
poultic eto her eyes 
mate of and teacher 
the Blind in New Yor} 


1858 she was marr 
Alstyne, a musiciar 
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We, th inders 
Cheney for the | 
perfectly 


transactions ar 
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ation n 
West & Truax, W 
ledo, O 
Walding, Kinn 
Drugegists, Tol 
Hall’s Catarrh ( 


acting directly upor 


out any oblig 


surtaces ol 
Sold by all 


ie SYSt 


t 
Druggists 
For Over Fifty Vears 
MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHIN: Sy1 
used ty millions of mothe t 
teething. It soothes tlhe 

allays all pain, cures wind ¢ 

remedy tor Dia rhawa te. 

all druggists througho' 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW 


6.0. 


MADE 


i 


tlie 
"SB SOOTHING 


AYLOR © 
WHISKIES 


sere | PURE 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT 


NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


he alin AT, yA ae FS ¥Ynd 


“1 





Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR 


FOR SES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercis 
weather. jest KENNEL 
DOCS and CATS when sick orn 
Horse Ambulance may 
549 Albany St. 


TELEPH 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


be had at any time 
Cor. Dedham 


INE 


BECKETT, 
Ee 


} EDWARD C 


Surgeons 
re ( DANIEC D 


Calls made day or night 


Rheumatism 


Inflammatory Rheumatism 


Sciatic Rheumatism 





\Chronic Rheumatism 

‘Paralytic Rheumatism 

Capsular Rheumatism 

| Syphilitic Rheumatism 

| Scrofulitic Rheumatism 

Alcoholic Rheumatism 

Rheumatism of the Heart 

Gout and Rheumatic Pains 

All Cured by Dr. PARKS 

Remedy for Rheumatis™. 

Price $1.00. 


PARK MEDICAL 
| 7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Drug stores 








local and genéral, cured 


)besity 9 starvation diet. 


BOSTON CON IMONWEALTH. 


never to return, without drugs, bands, 


hinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


er difficulties due +o muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


F ‘Jat or Contrac cted 


ist 
xr Consultation. 


¢ 
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‘BELIAL.’ 
H 
I ance 
“4 icerta Way 
who |} was 
her finally he 
rous to a fault 
' if f day 
: ( try vulage, no 
or what. He took 
n : ‘ 
i‘ the little hotel, 
. spent money freely, 
sterious favorite. 
¢ hotel as plain John | 
ent that that was a 
- n could be plain John 
t six inches in height, 
as a Damascus 
te ! with black hair, mus- 
, with a skin like a first 


a sharp nose, and teeth to make 
le a striking figure that 
Little chil- 

im ; superstitious peo- 
sup¢ rnatural, 


iS it was. 
and every 
All had for him 
they 
intimates. 


respect which 


had few 
: 


udgve: 


ye ; 
1 th 





another, the 
ird was myself, a 
4 g ba rr. Our friendship was 
] s id very comfortable quar- 
“g t himself always welcomed 

; t | wether. 
s ol this sketch was the now 
tI the date 





about 1860, 
out that 
Mount 
which 


founc' 
that 
hman’s Bay, 


is had 
etter 
z S t vas the most beautiful 
; world. 


Pp ssession, | have 


ere a month or two 
our story begins. I 
it. I liked him; liked 


nded our own affairs. 


he 
acquaintance even 


could 


be 
ny A That is bad enough, | 
vs push t had kind, indulgent, decent 
. ¢ were 
names would fade out, 
my son, pic ked out the 
&- ue Hachaliah (the father of 
() wes). “Flachaliah Grubb!’ And 
\* Sdone by kind oi 
kind, indulgent and decent 


* VI Course +) 


€r€ Could be but two nick- 


Since the | 


no | 


In| 
of | 
and we were soon as | 
with such a| 


very pious, and so, fear- | 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Chests, 


ike honest chest expansion. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


t oR. ALBERT REEDER. 


SQUARE. 


names: ‘ Hack’ Grubb or‘ Liar’ Grubb. 
| have gone through life thus far usually 
called by those who do not know me, ‘ Liar 
Grubb.’ 

John Smith, ‘ Belial,” was a gentleman. 
He would not drink my whiskey, or smoke 
my cigars or tobacco, and in all my ac 
juaintance with him I never heard him use 
in oath, or a word or expression which 

| night not have been used in the Queen’s 
Drawing Room He did not like ‘ Hacha 
‘ Hack,’ * Liar,’ or ‘Grubb,’ and so, 
| when we became acquainted, he said, 
will call you ‘ Ajax’” (1 weighed about 96 
pounds), “and you can let me down by 
| calling me ‘ Belial.’ ” He knew all about 


his nickname, and was rather pleased than 


annoyed. 
When in, he picked up a 
magazine which I had been trying to study 


Belial came 





out, and as it was turned down at an article 
on mesmerism, he said: “ Is Ajax studying 
the black art?” 

‘So faras I can get into it, it is the 


blackness of darkness.’ 


‘Then yeu don’t believe in such things 


Are you not superstitious ?” 

‘Not that | am aware of.” 

‘Nor am 1, but light your pipe and let 
me tell you a story or two, which I can 
vouch for.” 

I was ready for anything which would 
take this profitless study of mesmerism out 
of my head. We sat down in the delightful 
breeze 


‘What I tell you,” he 


for as coming from people whom I cannot 
doubt 


said, “I can vouch 


Some four or five years ago, a 


young friend of mine, who had married a 
beautiful young giri only a few years before, 
was suddenly and bereft of 
She disappeared one day, and no 
trace was found of her until nearly a month 
afterward, when her body was found in the 
woods twenty miles away from the country 
place whiere The 
They 
happily, and temporary 
that could be made out 


mysteriously 
her. 


they were stopping. 
| mystery was never accounted for. 
had lived 
aberration was all 
lof it. The young fellow was heart-broken, 


and at first thought seriously 


most 


of joining a 


| Christian brotherhood and devoting the 
rest of his life to good deeds; but before 


he could arrange the preliminaries, an angel 
in pink, about twenty-two years old, came 
across his tear-bedimmed vision, and before 
was head 
In less than a year he 

less than years 
He did not sorrow as one without 


he could fairly dry his eyes he 
over heels in love. 
was engaged, and two 


married. 


| hope, but he had on his finger a ring which 
| . . . . 
| his wife had given him when they were 


engaged. 

‘ The second engagement took place one 
day in December, and in the city of Balti- 
The 
gentleman was a guest at one of the princi- 
al hotels. 

“ Upon retiring for the night, he locked 
and bolted his door there 
was no one under the bed, and, as it was a 
cold winter night, carefully 


more, the residence of the young lady. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


carefully, saw 


| 
fastened the 
| windows (the doors and windows were all 
| fasten 1ed in the morning). Then he read a 
chapter or two in the Bible, and, looking at 
| the ring or his finger, felt a little twinge 
| about the heart-strings. He had loved his 
| wife dearly. Howcould he so soon get 
| ov er that love and bestow it on another? 
| His conscience reproached him, but he said 
his prayers, got into bed, and was soon 
dreaming. Of his wife? Oh, no; but of 
his wife that was to be. His dream was 
rudely broken into by his first wife, who 


or 
* 





euldocly suotured at his bedside, ¢ook Ais 
hand in hers and removed the ring. He 
awakened with a start, for it was real to 
him. Jumping out of bed, he lighted the 
gas. The ring, a close-fitting one, was gone. 
Windows and doors were securely fastened 
on the inside, and it could not be found; 
nor was it ever found, although he offered 
the chambermaid the next morning fifty 
dollars if she would produce it. That wife’s 
presence was as real to him as if she were 
in the flesh. Where wasthe ring? Noone 
could have by any possibility entered the 
room. He could not have risen in his 
and hid it, or the fifty-dollar reward 
would have revealed it. 


sleep 
He was no more 
given to superstition than you are- 
the ring was gone. 

“ Now, Ajax, you are getting excited. | 
will tell you no more ghost-stories, although 
I have a head full of them, but when I next 
come in, I will give 
I know of it, and 
can make it plainer to you in half-an-hour 
than all the dry magazine 
read in a month,” 


and yet 


you a dissertation on 


mesmerism., something 
articles you could 
Belial was an almost daily visitor. With- 
in a day or two of the foregoing promise he 
a little 
you some 
practical evidence of the verity of mesmer- 
ism. I am no doubt one of the best natural 
mesmerists in this country. 


sauntered in about noon, 
chat said 


and after 


‘IT have come to give 


There is a cer 
tain vital force requisite to this attainment 
of the art which I happen to possess. What 
that force is, no one exactly knows. For 
want of a better word, call it mag- 
netism.” 


we 


Saying this he placed himself in front of 
me, both of us being seated. Folding my 
hands with the thumbs uppermost,he placed 
between my 
unlike the 


machines. 


of metal, 
certain sewing- 
Upon this I was directed to fix 
my eyes and attention for the space of five 
minutes. At the expiration of this time, | 
of the the 
When I was released 
bond, tears were in Belial’s 
eyes, and he speedily informed me that I] 
was far beyond anything in the way of a 
subject that he had ever met. 
doubt that in time, 


thumbs a disc not 


bobbin used in 


circus 
from 


was relieved disc, and 
commenced. 


the mesmeric 


“T have no 
take 
you out of your body and send you to the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” 


” he said, can 


As he assured me that no harm, physical 

mental, could from the experi- 
ments, it became an almost every-day pas- 
time. The old judge and the apothecary 
werc sometimes admitted, much to their 
delectation. This continued till fall, when 
it became necessary for me to go to Boston 
on business, though I intended to return 
before cold weath to go into winter 
quarters. In those days the facilities of 
railroad or steamboat were not so readily 
at hand as now, and rather than take the 
long and tedious stage-ride, I preferred 
going to Elsworth and taking chances ina 
coasting vessel. Belial decided to go also, 
and luckily, as it seemed at the time, just as 
we were about starting for Ellsworth, there 
appeared in the offing a fine, saucy-looking 
schooner of about one hundred tons, as 
trim a little craft as one would wish to sail 
in. 


or come 


She hove to off the town, and the 
captain came on shore. 

The schooner was just in good ballast 
trim, lumber-laden. 
tunity. 
on’ 


Here was our oppor- 
He would keep his vessel ‘ off and 
for us till morning, and Belial and I 
very gladly availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

We embarked the next morning, and 
were soon testing the qualities of our ‘ Mary 
Ellen.’ As the day advanced and night 
came on, there were unmistakable indica- 
tions of an approaching storm. Just as 
night shut down, we passed Matinicus 
Rock, and at the same time passed a good- 
sized wholesome-looking bark. 
both under close reefs. She was heading 
east, ‘close-hauled, as we sailors say; 
while we were scudding free, standing 
south by west. The watch at 8 p. mM. had 
just been set when the mate reported to 
the captain two feet of water in the pump- 
well. Pumps were, of course, manned at 
once, but the water increased so rapidly 
that there could be but one solution: We 


We were 





Lt 





id a started a butt; that is, the end of one 
of the ship’s planks, under water, had 
started away from the fastening. Nothing 
could save us, and our only hope was to 
keep above water till morning, and then 
make land and trust to some passing vessel 
io take us off. Fortunately we were lum- 
ber-laden; otherwise there could have been 
no hope of our lasting till daylight. 

The crew were kept at the pumps con- 
stantly, but we sank deeper and deeper, till 
at last we were water-logged. 

And now what do you suppose hap- 
pened? Belial was, as usual, equal to the 
emergency. The captain, Belial and I were 
sitting in the cabin, when he drew from his 
pocket the little metal disc, and handing it 
to me, said, “ Ajax, | am going to prove to 
you beyond a doubt that mesmerism is 
something more than a pastime. 
eyes and your heart on that disc.” 

I did so and soon lost consciousness, 

What followed was told briefly by the 
captain; 


Fix your 


‘When you were in the trance, this gen- 
tleman said” (he did not know him as 
Belial) “* Go up off Martinicus Rock, and 
you will find there, hove to, the bark which 
ve passed at nightfall.” In a moment he 
said, ‘ Have you found her?’ 

“6 Yes,’ 

“* Well, go below, and on the cabin table 
you will find the log-slate. Open it and 
write, “ Wear ship, and stand southwest till 
off Monhegan. Lad to till 
daylight, and rescue the crew of a schooner 
foundering.” ’” 


you. are 


I was not conscious of having left the 
what followed. As we 
could not scud, deep as we were in the 
water, without danger of being swamped, 
the captain with great difficulty got the ves- 
sel head to the wind and we lay hove to till 
daybreak. On weather bow however 
we discovered a bark, also hove to, but ap- 
parently all right. We 
sign at the main peak, union down. 


vessel; but see 


our 
soon had our en- 
The 
wind and sea had somewhat subsided, but 
there was still a sea running which nothing 
but a life-boat weather. The bark 
soon set her signal of recognition and ran 
A life-boat was 
speedily manned, and as close alongside as 
was prudent. Every one was safely de- 
posited in the boat, till at last the captain 
dropped and we started back fer the 
bark. The boat was in command of the 
second mate, and manned by six as sturdy 
sailors as ever pulled an oar. Alongside 
the bark, a boatswain-chair was rigged, 
and we were all swung on board. The 
captain and mate stood in the waist to re- 
ceive and welcome us. When I touched 
the deck, the mate started as if shot and 
exclaimed: “ 7hat is the stranger.” 

The bark was soon on her course again. 
We were taken below, clothed and fed, and 
left poor ‘Mary Ellen’ with the water 
washing over her deck. When we had in 
a measure recovered ourselves, the captain 
who proved to be a very intelligent and 
very jolly Nova Scotian, said: ‘“ Gentle- 
men, perhaps you consider this rescue one 
of the chances of navigation, but it is not; 
it is one of the providences of God. Last 
night when the watch was changed at eight 
bells we were hove to just north of Matini- 
cus. As the night was very rusty, | took 
the watch with Mr. Moore, the second 
mate. The first officer, Mr. Farquhar, went 
below to write up his log and turn in. In 
a moment he came tumbling on deck, and 
in great excitemert exclaimed, ‘ Captain, 
who is that stranger below?’ I knew he 
was not inliquor and his earnest manner 
impressed me. I went below with him. He 
said, ‘When I came to write up my log, I 
saw a gentleman sitting at the table writing 
on the slate. I knew there were no strang- 
ers on board, and after rubbing my eyes to 
make sure that I was not deceived, I 
rushed on deck.’ When we arrived below, 
there was no one there, and I concluded 
that Farquhar had, perhaps from fatigue, 
fallen suddenly asleep; but at a glance at 
the log-slate, which was lying open, satis- 
fied me of my error. There, written in a 
bold hand, were these words, ‘ Wear ship, 
and stand southwest till you are off Monhe- 
gan. Lay to till daylight, and rescue the 


could 


down under our lee. 
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dress, the chaplain’s stole, the twenty 
soldiers, helped me to imagine all the 
scenes of the drama. I saw the frigate 
leaving Toulon in the night. She loses 
sight of the port. The sea is bad, the wind 
high. The captain is a valiant officer, and 
every one on board is undisturbed. Jn the 
morning, a mist rises from the sea. They 
commence to be uneasy. All the crew are 
on deck. The captain does not leave the 
bridge. Between decks, where the soldiers 
are shut up, it is dark, the air is close. 
Some are ill, lying on their knapsacks. The 
ship pitches horribly. 
stand up. 








It is impossible to 
Sitting on the floor, talking in 
groups, they cling to the benches. It is 
necessary to shout to be heard. 
gin to be frightened. Listen then: wrecks 
are frequent in these waters ; 
tainave there to say so, and what they say is 
reassuring. Their brigadier, too, a Parisian 
who always talks wildly, makes their flesh 
creep with his jokes. “A wreck! Oh, a 
We will be well 
out of it after our iced bath. ‘Then they 
will take us to Bonifacio, to eat blackbirds 
with old Lionetti.” 

Suddenly a crash! What is it ? What can 
it be? 


Some be- 


the sailors 


wreck is amusing, very 


“The helm is gone,” cries a dripping 
sailor, who goes running between decks 
“ Bon voyage!” shouts that madman, the 
brigadier,—but no one laughs now 
tumult on the bridge. 
their seeing one another. 


A great 
The fog prevents 

The sailors go 
and come, groping along frightened. The 
helm is gone. It is impossible to guide the 
ship. The Sémillante, adrift, flies before 


the wind. It is at this moment that the 
douanter sees her pass. It is half-after 
eleven, Just ahead, they hear, like the 


roar of cannon, the breakers! The break 
ers! It is finished There is no hope. They 
are going straight on the rocks. 
goes down to his cabin. 


The cap 
He comes up not- 
in a moment to take his place on the bridge 
in his full uniform. He wishes to meet 
death in brave attire. 

Between decks, the soldiers, in mortal 
terror, gaze at one another without a word. 
The sick try to sit up, the little brigadier 
laughs no longer. Then the door opens, 
and the chaplain with his stole appears on 
the threshold. 

“To your knees, my children!” All obey. 
In a ringing voice, the priest begins the 
prayer for the dying. 

Suddenly a fearful shock, a great cry, up- 
stretched arms, clinging hands, wild eyes, 
before which the vision of death has 
flashed! AMitserere/ 

It was thus that I passed the night dream- 
ing, bringing back through ten years the 
souls who had perished in the poor ship 
whose debris surrounded me. Far away 
in the strait, the tempest raged. The flame 
of the fire bent under the blast, and I heard 
our barque thrashing and straining at her 
moorings at the foot of the rocks. 


A Summer Luncheon. 


The law of ‘the eternal fitness of things’ 
should be applied: in the gastronomic arts 
as well as in the highest ethics, says Harper's 
Bazar, and during the period of the ‘ fan- 
tastic heat of summer’ its expression is 
essential in the preparation of our food. 

A Junch table that is arranged with cut 
glass upon its snowy damask, with its 
porcelain laden with cold and dainty trifles, 
whets the sluggish appetite under the 
prompt pleasure given to the eye. 

A few flowers in a clear glass vase, in 
which a bottle of iced Apollinaris water 
has been poured, makes a charming point 





strained, but still liquid, mix into it four 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped mint. 
Pour a thin layer of this jelly, not more 
than the tenth of an inch deep, into a flat 
shallow tin, and when it is thoroughly set, 
place the cutlets thereon, and pour more of 
the liquid mint jelly on them, so as just to 
cover them. When it is set and stiff, pass 
a sharp knife round the outline of each 
cutlet, so as to cut it out from the surround- 
ing jelly. Pass acloth wrung out in warm 
water lightly under the bottom of the tin, 
and the cutlets will be easily detached, each 
neatly masked with jelly on both sides. 
Dish them in a wreath round a mayonnaise 
of green pease, or a salad of peas simply 
dressed with oil and tarragon vinegar. 
Chop up the fragments of jelly which 
remain in the tin, and garnish therewith the 
base of the cutlets. 

Tomato baskets are pleasing arrange 
ments of a familiar attendant upon the 
summer table at all its hours of service. 
Cut horizontally in half the required 
number of ripe red tomatoes—the round, 
smooth, rose-red ones not more than two 
inches in diameter should be used. Scoop 
out the interior with a teaspoon, and leave 
When 


sufficiently drained, place in each a dessert 


them to drain free from juice. 


spoonful of mayonnaise sauce, and fill up 
the tomatoes with chopped white of egg, 
the yolks rubbed through a sieve; boned 
and chopped anchovies and chopped olives, 
either in layers, with the yolk of an egg on 
top, or divided into the four quarters of the 
circle of the tomato, a caper being set in the 
on fried crottons, masked with centre. Serve 
mayonnaise, and stick a piece of parsley 
stalk across the tomato so as to form the 
handle of the basket. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa, Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. /INSLOW 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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ICE “HUB ieibats 


s Deliciously Refreshing 





Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

_It contains the right ingredients joined it the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 
Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 

Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you substi 


tutes, which are likely to disappoint. Call for 
and insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 


ONE MORE 
POPULAR EXCURSION 


TO-— 


Old Orchard Beach. 


TUESDAY, AUG. I4th, 
VIA 


BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 








of color. The stems of the flowers must | 
be carefully chosen, having rich dark leaves 
upon their stalks. The ‘bead’ from the | 
Apollinaris water will settle on the le 
and give a frosted effect that is very pretty | 
and suggestive. 

Lamb-cutlets in mint aspic makes a novel | 
dish for the head of the table. Either! 
braise or roast the best end of a neck of | 
lamb, and when cold trim into daintily | 
shaped cutlets, not too thick. Have ready | 
a pint of stiff aspic jelly, flavored, a little | 
sugar, and some French vinegar, besides | 
the ordinary flavoring, and when it is | 


/ROUND-TRIP j 
TICKETS, » 


Special train leaves Union Station at 8 a. m. 


BOSTON COMMONW 





EALTH. 








Past Express Trains leave Boston Union Station. 


For White Mountains, North Conway, Glen, 
Maplewood, Bethlehem, Protile House, Jeffer 
son, Whitetield, Fabyans, ete., 9.30 a m. 1.15 
». Mm. 

For Winnipesaukee, Wolfboro, Center Harbor, 
Long Island and Weirs, 8.30 and 9.30 a. m., 1.00 
and 1.15 p. m 

For Portland, 7.30, 8.00, 8.30, 9.00 a. m., 12.30, 1.00 
4.15, 6.00, *7.00, and *9.30 p. m. : 

For Kennebunkport, Old Orchard, Scarboro 
beaches, 7.30, 8.30 a. m., 1.00, 4.15 and 6.00 p. m. 
For Hampton, North Hampton and Portsmouth, 

7.30, 9.30, 10.00 a.m., 12.30, 3.15, 3.30, 4.40, 7.00 p.m. 

For Portsmouth, York Beach, 9.00, 10.00 a. m., 
12.30, 3.15, 4.40 p.m. 

For Banger, Bar Harbor, 8.00, 9.00 a. m., 9.30 p. m. 

For Bangor, St. John and Halifax, 9.00 a. m 
daily, 7.00 p. m., daily, except Saturday. 

For Poland Springs, at 8.00, 9.00 a. m., 12.30 and 
1.00 p. m. 

For Mt. Kineo (Moosehead Lake), 8.00 a. m., 9.30 
>. m. 

For St. Andrews, St. Stephen, N. B., 8.00 a. m. 
and 7.00 p. m. : 

For Quebec, via No. Conway and Fabyans, 1.15 
>. m. 

For St. Albans, Burlington, Waterbury (Stowe), 
Montpelier, at 9.00, 11.30 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


bury, at 9.00 a. m., 1.00 and 7.30 p. m. 
For Lake Champlain, Swanton, 
Springs, Morrisville, at 9.00 a. m. : 
For White Kiver Junction, Lebanon, Franklin, 
at 8.30, 9.00, 11.30 a. m., 1.00, 3.00, 7.30 p. m. 


Highgate 





C.J. 


New York & New Eneland 
RAIILROA PD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 
In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer $St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 





i 
| 
| 


| Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 


aves | Returning leaves Old Orchard Beach at 5.50 | and see that you get them. 


P.M., giving seven hours at this popular seaside | 


resort. 

Tickets are on sale at City Ticket Office, 214 
Washington street, Boston, only, and should be 
secured in advance, as the number is positively 
limited. 

Sale of tickets will cease at 5.00 P. Mm. Aug. 13. 
D. J. FLANDERS, G. P. & T. A. 


FOR SALE. 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 

new. Address Typewriter, care Boston 

 —~aparore 120 Tremont Street, Boston 
ASS. 


| GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Magnetic Physician, 


ETTA JEWETT, 





37 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL SUMMER RESOR 





For Lake Memphremagog, Newport, St. Johns 


| Cairo, the Pyrami¢ 


AUGUST nny 
TS 


BOSTON 


~ 


MAINE Rp 


The Great Tourist Route. 


Eastern and Northern New England, Canada and the 


. > - Proy;j 
Lakes Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, ¢ hamplain, Memphremagog 
John, Rangeley and Moosehead. White Mountaing, Geen” 
Mountains, Adirondack Mountain Resorts, Bar Harbor 
St. Andrews, and all the Seashore Resorts, ° 
— | rg‘: 
Eixeursion "Dickets. 

Good returning until Nov. 1st, 1894, are now on sale at the Principal Offices of ay ; 
Excursion books giving Rates, Hotel and Boarding House List, Parlor Car Service ™ 
be obtained at any Principal Office of the Company free, or sent post-paid on ip ® 
Passenger Department, Boston. Py 


For Claremont, Newport, N. H.. La) 
Newbury, at 9.00 a. m.. 1.00p. m- « am 
900 a. m,, 1.00 and 3.00 p. um : 

For points on C.& M.R. kK. om, , 

8.00 p. m. ni 

| For Montreal, at 9.00, 11.30 a 
For Quebec, at 1.00 and 7.30 p. » 
For Keene, Hillsboro Pete 7 ir 

8.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m.; W u . 

Amherst, at 8.30 a. m ; 
For Northampton, Amherst. 8 t 

Sarre. Rutland, 845 a O. 41 = 
For Fabyans, via Conc: 

*daily 


STEAMBOAT TRAINS 


For Castine, Southwest 
necting with steamer at Re . 
ton Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridane. 
p. m. a 

For Eastport, Calais and St 

ane from Portland, trains 
12.30 and 1.00 p. m., Wednes 


Avs and Se 


Parlor or Buffet Cars on day trains and Neepeny 
Cars on night trains 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS, 


“ALL ALONG SHORE,” “ AMONG Te 
| MOUNTAINS,”and “LAKES ANDSTREAM 
all profusely illustrated, wil! be sent : 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps for 
Address the Passenger Depa 


R. R., Boston. 


~ je 


Le a 


City Ticket Office, 214 and 218 Washington St, 
CORNER STATE STREET, 
D. J FLANDERS, General Passenger Agent 


gee High Class Tailoring 


NICKERSON, 


& 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


[Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


° ( Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Latest Fabrics } Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoat 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pe 
ant to entertain, but every family must eves 
ally require the services of a Funeral D recat 
it isthen essential to employ one of sus 
With thirty years’ experience we are prem 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining ©" 
nerals after approved modern methods @* 

uiet professional manner and would rs ‘ 
ully refer by permission to Hon. V H od 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes: 

é sgood, Rey. John Cotton Brooks ie 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry > 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day = 
calls received at Private Office, 18 
wealth avenue. 


I ilghs 

The Early Clergy of the Christal vit’ 

By ARTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of Weque 

ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume 0” “—. 

tian Institutions. In a neat pamphr © 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents 

J. STILMAN SMITH & (0. 


Zoston. Ma 
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3 Hamilton Place, - 


‘oor Mediterranedl 


By Specially Chartered Steamer. 


, 595 
Entire Expense only 9° 
NINE WEEKS. 


To Bermuda, Azores, Gib! noel “s 
bra, Algiers, Malta. poet afi 





Jerusalem, Beth! 
Bethany, etc. ut, Rhodes 
Caifa, Mount Carmel, Bexinstanti- 
Smyrna, Ephesus, “pee or 
nople, Athens, Napie> 


Pompeii, and Rome 
: ason 
This grand tour will come at 45°" 
year corresponding to our June. |. 1.5 nist 
Leaving New York Feb 6,15." a 


, tar) Steam 
new American Line (Red 5t@! 


tons), THE “ FRIESLAND.” 
+ <¢ineralry- 
For futher information and 10" ra DOS 
Address WM. E. Sho, poste 


3 SOMERSET 5% 
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H. Burnham, Optician, 


Dr. E. 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
P . s with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 
rhont Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
n Classes of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
P =e A It line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
k executed evenings as well as during the day. 
OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 
THE THEATRES. ans; Leonard & Moran, the favorite Irish 
duo, and twenty-five more star artists. 
} , 

r season of the Gran * Davy Jones, ‘the popular opera now run- 
W ommence on Saturday | ning at the Museum, is approaching the 
4 11, with a gorgeous produc tion} end of the season. Previous engagements 
Peat itriotic sceni¢ melo-| preclude the possibility of retaining the 
White S juadron. Since the piece much longer, and the many friends 
; May anarmy of artisans have | of this distinguished individual should beat 
; Grand Opera House and]/jn mind that he has not long to stay, 
ts of their handiwork will be found] There has scarcely if ever been a summer 
most gratifying to the many patrons of this | production in this city that has so quickly 
popular playhouse. The manage-| attained popularity as‘ Davy Jones,’ or has 


+ will be in the hands of Mansfield and 
w season and they have 
With commendable fore- 
y have made aconsiderable change 
The prices during 

will be as follows: En- 
e twenty a good 
ony or orchestra may be 


rty cents, and 


Mawee the oming 


scale of prices 


) 
} tc: 
i cents; 


hity cents pul 

san ex nt orchestra seat For 

f ts and one dollar the ver 

sa oO! i ‘ nN ery 

st seats \ e secured and these seats 
nagement claim are superior to any 


ose prices by any theatre 

attractions. The Tues 
popular some seasons ago, 
i, making three regular 
, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Brazilian life has always pos- 

n to the residents of the 
Ss ancient country, so rich in 
ents is a fascinating field for 
The romance 
the mountains of 


ass 


ind scientist. 


the 


7 
wildness of 


witzerland and the flowers of Spain are 
{near the great Amazon. Our citi 
swillsoon have an opportunity of be- 
rintroduced to this wonderful land, as 
White Squadron has its plot laid 
these historic surroundings. The 

s made doubly interesting as it deals 


il incidents. There is a uni- 
ment on the part of several na- 


reak up the brigands of Brazil 
robbers to justice. Gen. 


Romanice 


yis of of 


of the Brazilian 
unscrupulous but 
ns, whose dexterity and clev- 
ip the true nature of the 
nakes of him, not the conven- 
nan of stereotyped drama, but a 
h will bear study and not re 
ngs of the sensitive or those 
see pictures true to life and its 
environmet The company, including 
W. A. Whitecar, Robt. Neil, Frederick 
t Smiley, J. Edwin Leonard, 
Edith Julian and others is 
strongest ever organized for a 
‘Tamatic production. The week of August 
levoted to ‘The White Squad- 
nthe Name of the Czar’ fol- 
eek’s engagement. 


these 


ess vers 


he truest tests of the merits of an 
ittraction is had in the attitude 
per ‘les Observe towards it. A feature 
yy uty potent to draw women in large 
Gaily, Irrespective of weather con- 
» may safely be set down as possess- 
fay ay ements of popularity. And the 
gentler sex, by their constant 





tact that ¢ 


nr 


clation ey nan € testified their hearty appre- 
Keith's beautiful Living Pictures, at 
f a . + W lheatre has established per- 
ase ve nee in the production among all 

attorney s eare Boers. There has been 
these tap. 2* S€nsationalism in preparing 
emicaux, and there is an utter ab- 


senc “3 

— incongruity 
and Posing of 7} 

‘Ss 

EIVES to t} 

refine ment 

th ess 


y in the arrangement 
of the different groups, which 
¢ exhibition a gratifying air of 

New pictures will be added to 


€ list ne ; - 
formance wil teow and a vaudeville per- 
, ~ © Will De giy , > . 
of brilliant given by a great company 


layers, among whom. are 


Wei ant 
eber & Fields, the great Dutch comedi- 


maintained the hold on popular favor so 
persistently. The reasons for this are ob- 
vious, as the plot is quaint and the lines 
full of comet, while the music is of an 
order that appeals at once to an audience. 
When in an opera there are two songs that 
receive at each performanc from five to ten 
encores, they are sufficient to carry the 
piece to success, even if everything else 
fails; but in the case of ‘ Davy Jones’ there 
is much more. The matinées are well at 
tended and the promenade concerts have 
proved a very pleasant feature during the 
summer. 

*‘ Madeleine. or The Magic Kiss,’ Stanis- 
laus Stange and Julian Edwards’ new comic 
opera, which Camille D’Arville and one of 
the finest comic opera companies ever seen 
in Boston are producing, for the first times, 
at the Tremont Theatre, has shown itself to 
be a glittering success. One of the best 
things in the opera, and one that should not 
be missed by any one, is the ‘Said Mary to 


Her Little Lamb,’ a_ topical song, in 
which some of the best verses are 
heard, and which is done splendidly. This 


coming week the song will be sung by 
Laura Bell and George Boniface. ‘ Made- 
leine’ is announced for an indefinite period. 
On Thursday, the 16th, the seventy-fifth 
performance of the wonderfully successful 
season will occur, and each lady will be 
presented with an elaborate and original 
piece of jewelry, as a souvenir of the event. 
It will consist of a silver garter buckle of 
rare design. 


Mr. M. H. Ballou, Electrician and Engi- 
neer, has been retained by the owners and 
builders of the new Castle Square Theatre 
to superintend the insta!lation of their mag- 
nificent electric light plant. From a theat- 
rical standpoint the lighting and display of 
the scenic effects will be the finest that can 
possibly be obtained in this country. Three 
large dynamos, two of 159 horse-power each, 
and one of 40 horse-power, will be used in 
this theatre. The stage switch-board will 
be modelled after the one at present in use 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. This board will be the finest and 
most elaborate in the country. The past 
work of Mr. Ballou as an engineer and 
electrician both in this country and abroad 
is well known, and the Castle Square The- 
atre is to be congratulated upon their good 
judgment in retaining a man with such 
experience. 

Leonard Grover’s great drama of life in 
the metropolis of America, entitled Lost in 
New York, will be the next attraction at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre in Boston. 
This play made a great hit wherever pre- 
sented last year, and will doubtless repeat 
this record the coming season. Lost in 
New York is aplay with a very deep laid 
plot, which develops in the first act, has an 
addition built on to it in the second, is 
frustrated in the third, then partially re- 
built in the fourth, and finally ce natural 
death, inthe last act. It introduces very 
clever people and a wealth of magnificent 
scenery. The scene of the third act is East 
River ie moonlight, and is an exact repre- 
sentation of a section of that portion of 
New York. In the foreground is Ward’s 





Island Asylum for the insane, showing 
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nearly its entire water front on the one side 
with a few of the city on the opposite side. 
In the middle is a river of real water, on 
which an ordinary small steam launch plys 
back and forth, filling the the theatre with 
the sound of its puffing and the shriek of the 
whistle. On the river the heroine is seen 
escaping from the hands of her enemies in an 
ordinary row boat, the splash of the oars 
and the motion of the boat being vastly 
different from the ordinray stage effect. 
The scene of the fourth act is Gramercy 
Park, and here, too, the effect is most real- 
istic. The company producing the play 
contains excellent material. 
Another great continuous 
will be given next week at the Palace 
Theatre in Boston. The show will com- 
mence at one o'clock and run without inter- 
mission until 11 o’clock at night. The at- 
traction will be Atwood’s Fun Makers, in 
conjunction with which there will be a big 
bill of specialty and living pictures. The 
Atwood company is one of the best vaude- 
ville organizations on the road, and for 
several seasons has toured the country with 
marked success. The show asa whole will 
be found first-class. Among the strong 
cards who will appear are the Wilson Broth- 
ers, California musical artists: the Dono- 
vans, the favorite sketch team; and Astarte, 
the aerial wonder, who walks, dances and 
tumbles in mid air. No wires are used, no 
deceptive mirrors, and the act takes place 
in full view of the audience, with the stage 
brilliantly lighted. To show wires are 
used she turns complete somersaults, and 
passes a hoop over her head and lets _ it 
encircle her entire body. She also skips 
rope \nother great feature of next week’s 
show will be a new series of funny shadow- 
graphs which created sucha furor last 
week. Ladies should remember that ice | 
cream is served at every performance. 


performance 


no 


A distinct architectural ornament to the 
City of Boston will be the new Castle | 
Square Theatre, which is fast approaching 
completion. Its magnificent front is so far 
completed as to give some idea of the 
work. The theatre fronts on the square 
from the junction of Tremont, Chandler 
and Ferdinand streets, recently named 
Castle Square by the Board of Aldermen. 
It will be the most centrally located place 
of amusement in this city. The electric 
cars for all parts of the city and suburbs 
pass cither directly by the theatre or with- 
in three or five minutes’ walk. It will be 
absolutely the only fire-proof theatre in 
Boston, and first-class according to build- 
ing laws. The entrance and corridors will 
be in marble, with marble stairs running 
directly to the balcony. Three domes from 
the grand lobby will rise to the full height 
of the balcony seats. The main entrance 
arch to the theatre is on Tremont street, 
through a six-story hotel, the front of which 
is white brick and white terra cotta. The 
carriage entrance will be on Chandler 
street and there will be extra exits on a 20- 
foot passageway leading to Tremont street. 
The stage will be 50 feet from the rear wall 
to the footlights, 80 feet to the roof and 70 
feet to the gridiron. The seating capacity 
of the house will be 2000, divided as follows: 
Orchestra 800, balcony 500, gallery 700. 
The seat arrangement will be the most 
commodious ever enjoyedin any theatre in 
this city. All the seats will be 23 inches 
wide and the rows 2 feet 8 inches apart. 
The structure is circular in form and will 
be beautifully capped, decorated with ro- 
tunda, glittering with electricity, and re- 
splendent with ornaments. Manager E. 
Rose has just decided upon some of the in- 
terior decorations, and it has been chosen 
with the view of making the Castle Square 
Theatre the handsomest in New York or 
Boston. Although late in the season, Mr. 
Rose has booked some excellent attractions 
for the opening of this theatre, and they are 
such as will be likely to satisfy the best 
taste of the theatre-going public. 





Gala Day at Bass Point. 


The season at Bass Point, Nahant, has 
beem a very lively one, and several attrac- 
tions which have been provided by the 
management have been received with great 
favor by the public. On Saturday, Aug. 
11th, an entire innovation in the way of 
entertainment will be given in the shape of 
a balloon ascension and descent by para- 
chute by the well-known Prof. Colby. He 
will also perform several daring feats on a 
wire suspended in mid air. There will be 
no admission to this entertainment, and all 
people who patronize the steamers will be 
able to see it. Exhibition will take place 
in the afternoon. On Thursday, Aug. 16th, 
the opening of the renovated Bass Point 
House will take place and will be cele- 
brated by a general illumination of the cot- 
tages, and a brilliant display of fireworks. 


Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 
Treatments. 
J. H. TAYLOR,1I50 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, Boston. 
Patients treated at their home if desired. 
Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion and 





Paralysis successfully treated, 


rmusements. | 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 
“ Dont’ Get Gay With Shay.” 


2d Month. ‘The Success of Successes.’ 


DAVY JONES. 


By Frep MILLER, JR. 


With Promenade Ooncert one-half hour 
previous in the New Grand Foyer. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
FOURTH BIG MONTH! 


Camille D’Arville 


and her Unsurpassed Company, In 
Stange and Edwards’ Great 
Success, 


* MADELEINE,” 


F. KEITH'S [yee ee. | 


THEATRE. 
WEEK OF AUGUST 13th. 
THE EXQUISITE 


Living Pictures.” 


~AND A- 


Gigantic Vaudeville Bill 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 





Vl 
7s 


{ 





~~. 
- 








Prices, 25c. 36c. 50c. 75c. $1,00 $1.50. 


GRAND OPER 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE 


HOUSE. 


se 
—— 





- Lessees and Mgrs. 


Saturday Eve. Aug. 11, and Week Aug. (3, 


The 


Evg's at 8. 


. ¥. Pearson’s Big Melodrama, 


White Squadron. 


Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
NEW SCALE OF PRICES, 


Box Office now open. Telephone 316 Tremont. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


THEATRE 











The Biggest Show in Boston. 


Lost In New York 


AND LEOPOLD VANDYCK’S GLORIOUS 
LIVING PICTURES. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
—NEXT WEEK— 

TONY PASTOR and company. 
PALACE THEATRE 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mer. 


DAILY AT 2&8. 
"This Week 


Atwood’s Fun Makers 


AND— 

Palace Specialty Celebrities, 
And 4th Month of the 
ORIGINAL LIVING PIOTURES. 
Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston, 
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OY AL Baking Pow- 


der is indispensable to 


finest cookery and to the 


comfort and convenience 


of modern housekeeping. 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot 


bread wholesome. Perfectly leav- 


ens without fermentation. Oual- 


ities that are peculiar to it alone. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8ST., NEW-YORK. 





THE BATHING SUIT. 
Pretty asa Picture and Easy to Make 


Mohair is a Popular Material This 
Season, and so is Serge — Natty 
and Becoming Models Described 

The Convenient Bath Robe 
Head Covering. 


The bathing suit can no longer be the 
ordinary blue flannel, without rhyme or 
feason, made-by-the-dozen sort of an 
affair. It must have style and individ- 
uality about it, and good taste is as nec- 
essary in its selection as in the choice 
of afall gown. Yet this year’s suit is 
easy to make. In fact, nothing is more 
sonspicuous than the bathing suit, and 


NEW BATHING SUITS, 
nothing causes more comment, since 
watching the bathers has become the 
event of the day at many of the fashion- 
able resorts. 

Mohair seems the popular material 
this season, as it sheds the water, so 
that the garments do not become as 
heavy as the flannel ones. Serge is also 
a favorite, as it comes in a variety of 
colors. 

One of the latest designs in bathing 
suits has an accordion plaited skirt. The 
full bodice fastens on one side like a 
Russian blouse. 

A dark blue serge is quite effective 
trimmed with white braid in scallops 
around the neck, sleeves, down the 
front and around the bottom of the 
skirt and trousers. A ruffle of white 
comes from under the edge, and a white 
button decorates the center of each scal- 
lop. 

Silk is often used for the bathing 
suits and is especially suitable for the 
accordion plaited skirts. A very Frenchy 
affatr is made with collar, sleeves, ac- 





| the bloomer style at least. 


| 
| 
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cordion plaited skirt and trousers of pe- 
tunia colored wash silk, with a tight fit- 
ting bodice of flowered silk. The sleeves 
are short and made of two ruffles. The 
collar is tied with a sailor knot. The 
trousers are very wide and gathered at 
the knee. The latest French importa- 
tion, however, is the bloomer bathing 
costume. There is no skirt, and the 
wide trousers are gathered into a band 
at the knee 

The striped flannels in various com- 
binations of color are pretty. A white 
one striped with black is made with 
a broad collar and belt of white, a deep 
frill to the waist coming below the belt. 
Plaitings of white are let into the skirt. 
A large anchor embroidered in red on 
the front of the waist gives a touch of 
color. One that is natty and becom- 
ing has the skirt and trousers of red 
serge and the waist and sleeves of 
white, striped around with red; a wide 
jabot shoulder cape of white and white 
belt and revers on the skirt. It is also 
made with the blouse, which seems ex- 
tremely popular this season. Another 
red suit has a wide collarette of white 
serge finished around the edge with 
white braid put on in scallops. The 
sleeves and bottom of skirt are trimmed 
in the same way. 

The necessity of a bath robe will cer- 
tainly be felt during the introduction of 
In fact, the 
bath robe is a convenience and comfort 




















A BATH ROBE. 
with any suit. The material most used 
for it is Turkish toweling, and it may 
be trimmed with fancy cotton braid or 
ribbon. The only rule is that it must 
be long, loose and full, so as to slip on 
easily and drape about one in ample 
folds. 

The wearing of a cap or head cover- 





Ing OT ANY Kliia ts @ Uianecr vs 
ual taste. According to the New York 
Sun, authority for the foregoing, the 
most becoming arrangement is a square 
of some fancy stuff, harmonizing with 
the suit, wound about the head and 
knotted in front, the ends left standing 
up in a coquettish way. 

The long stockings should carry vat 
the color scheme of the costume. San- 
dals are often worn as a protection to 
the feet. 


ATAVALY Ave 


THE CRYSTAL WEDDING. 


Suge’ stions For the Celebration of the Fif- 
tventh Anniversary of a Marriage. 

The fifteenth anniversary may be ef- 
fectively celebrated by an ‘‘afternoon 
tea’’ out of doors if the ‘‘happy pair’’ 
be the fortunate possessors of a lawn 
and shade trees. A few little tables in 
sheltered nooks and a larger one for the 
more important dishes are suggestive 
of pleasure at first sight. In the center 
of the large table I would place a cut 
glass dish holding a mass of red roses. 

As one is confined to glass dishes for 
everything at a crystal wedding, its lack 
of color is better supplemented by red 
flowers than those of other shades. 

A glass dish or vase filled with roses, 
geraniums or carnations might orna- 
ment each of the little tables, for the 
lavish month of June is so prodigal of 
blossoms. 

It is the custom in Russia to serve 
tea in very thin glasses in preference to 
cups, and as it is taken with lemon in- 
stead of cream it is much more dainty 
in appearance. The Austrians also pre- 
fer glasses to cups for their coffee, and 
the habit once formed no cup seems thin 
enough. Any excuse to use glass is ad- 
missible. The lemonade and ices are of 
course served in tumblers and glass sau- 
cers. Instead of sugar for the tea and 
coffee, the crystals of white rock candy 
may be nsed and are no mean substitute. 
A profusion of cut glass on the large 
table makes, of course, an attractive 
decoration in itself, but the pressed 
glass now imitates it very nearly and is 
wonderfully cheap. 

Should a dinner be preferred every 
possible device for using glass should 
be taken advantage of, according to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, authority for 
the following: A large piece of looking 
glass bordered with red roses, or other 
flowers, if desired, may be placed on 
the table, a glass bow! of flowers in the 
center. If one be not fortunate enough 
to have inherited old fashioned glass 
candlesticks, with long pendent prisms, 
ordinary glass ones are cheap and easily 
nrocnred. The shades mav have a fringe 


| 
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of cut glass be 
catching the li 
matic effect. 
For name cards small, ronng } 
mirrors 8 inches in diameter a 
easily inscribed with the Ree oe 
guests in any colored ink pee a 
Wreaths of tiny bloss: ms aA. attnd 
the edges would of « on q 
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THIS SEASON’s FASHIONS 


Many Styles to Select + rom and No 
Rules to } ollow, 
Never within the men 
est inhabitant have t} 
styles to choose from 
women, short wome: 
one and all, have been able + 
same style of gown and 
simply because ther: 
rules to be follows ad, ¢ 
in the New York 
Where sleeves high 
given the breadth mn 
slender figure, a corresponding) = 7 
figure has been mad: ‘aaa 
der in the 
the armhole different), 
ing appearance and t!} 
line which 
Skirts, of course, have } 
wide around the bott Lt 
equally in style fitted ; 
allowed to have a litt] 
mings have been per: 
oually or horizontally, a 
every and short 
have been equally in fay 
sequence is the generality of y 
have looked much better cloth d thag 
for many a day 
Muslins, organdies, perca 
and all sorts of wash materials 
rage this season 
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THIS SUMMER'S GIRL 

ioned patterns of big flowers have 
back, and the dainty hand embr 
muslins are just as precious as they 
were. The muslin gowns are pretus 
when made with little ruffles ¢ 
with lace or with scalloped fou 
edged with the lace. Dotted masiin 
pretty with puffs and shirrs, throw 
which ribbon can be run 

Silks are exceedingly cheap ts ™ 
son. They are hardly more expe 
than the best grade of gingham ® 
chambrays. Of 
kind and every price, but very! 
ones are to be had for ' t 
and in summer more es 
not such a necessity as i!) ' 
are really much warmer 4! 
bersome. Surahs ar 1u 
the india silks and the taffetas #™ 
chine varieties being more ™¢ *". 
ites. The old fashioned pattet™ a 
even the old fashioned silks Men" 
are the most stylish, and very @" 
and odd are some of the A 
silks are trimmed with lace, 
velvet ribbon and are made - pid 
conv¢ivable design. Some fancy a ie 
the waist of different material =" 
skirt. - 

Plain cheviot, percale anc + od 
are good things to wear in hot WS 
but the fronts of silk look = a 
and are very cool, if one cdo" 
to take off one’s coat. 
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The Boston Passenger Agency 


207 Washington St., 


= Headquarters 
‘nformation regarding the 

Mi untain ‘and Lake Resorts of 

New Hampshire, 

: sarlor cars will be run 

train leaving Boston 


se way street, at 9.00 A.M., 
1.00 FP. M.,and to Lake 


ire now on sale and can be 
n at the Boston Passenger 
<inp arlor cars. Send 









r istas on the C. & M.. 
wautifully illustrated, of the 
de ig Fra nia Mountains, scenes and 


eautiful Merrimack Valley | 


ist of Hots 


on Rates 


Is and Boarding 


r. FE. BROWN, 
Gen'l Pass’r and Ticket Agt 
t ¢ PRESCOT!, 
Gu supt, and Traffic Mer 


Ga. W. STORER, 
Asst, Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 
On and after July 0, 18938. 
RAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
eTaTION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEsT 


ac COMMODATION for Troy 


6.45 4.0K 
9.00 }..) 
11.30 a." 
3,00 '.™ DAILY & Nien AY om gs 
] 7.00 } ™ ng RESS 


LOWS FALLS, 


ANS AND MO 


E XP RESS, PARLOR CAR for 


ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


with Sleeping Cars 
BURLINGTON, ST 
INTREAL 


At ( ly mete Tale te to Mon 
B 


F , YER, Parlor 


10.30 tors 
3.05 
7.00 5." 


MONTRE A 
lontrea 
ACCOMMODATION to Rut 


ae E XPRESS, with Sleep 


treal 
ind further information on ap 
R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass Agt., 
Soston. Mass 
To The East, 
To The West, 
To The Town 


That You Like Best; 


BUT 


It westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so 


GREAT 99 
NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 

FROM ST. PAUL 


and 
lf a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. 1, WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


WEST 


t Agt.G. N. Ry.,St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. 


211 Washington St. 


A gt. 


, Boston, Mass, 


NANTASKET 


—— AN D—___ 


DOWNER LANDING 


eave Rowe’s Ww hart ( (weather permit 


SUNDAYS. 

Por wall, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
Return. a5 Ty ae 2:30, 2.30, 3.30, 5 9.15, 6.15, 7.45, p. m. 
6.55. 8% o rye Ms 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20 
For Hai my 1.0 DP. m. , 
Retour ¥. ©, Pier), at 10 45a. m.; 2.30 p.m, 
For veliady r) Pp m. 

“_" ‘er Landing, at 10 45 a. m., 2.30.,5.15 
For N wt shed ™m., 12.00 m., 3.55, 6.25 p. m. 

19am. i230) ew ay by boat, at 9:39, 10.30, 
Return. a0 int 1.30, 2-20, 3.00, ), 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p.m. 
6.20. 7.00 10.45 a m., 12.30, 1.00, 2 60, 3.30, 5.00, 
For Nantas , p.m. 

bt 9.3 ry ay boat and rail via Pembe erton, 

7.5 pn a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5 5. 15, 
Ret a - dD. n 

8.02, 9.33 7 M+ 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
Pare yo ee 

‘04%, OF DOat and rail, 25 cents each 

ke mnd t 
Garde wy P tickets, with admission to Melville 


“| ents, excepton Mondays and July 4. 
P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


{ Montre al RR 


| P.M 


ton Passe nger Age ney } 


Band Concerts, Fish 


| 
| cents 


} 15 cents 
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_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


STEAMERS FOR 


Lyun, Marblehead, Salem Willows, 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


Leave SNOW’'S ARCH WHARF, 442 
ve., Boston. 
For t.ynn, Week Daye 11.00 A. 
Sundays—6.00 P. 
Return leave Lynn, Week Days 


M., and 6.00) 


7.00 A. M., 2.30) 


Atlantie | 


| 
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The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 





—FOR— 


Island and Beverly, Week Days—19.30 a} Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


| 


| Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. 


| 


P.M. Sundays—8.46 A. 

For Marlehead, Sale m Willows, Baker's 
110.30 A. M., 2.30 and 16.15 P. M. 

wee leave Be verly, 7.00 A. M., 230 and 
7.00 P. 

Leave Sale m Willows 15 minutes later and at 
111.45 A.M, | 

Sund»ys for Marbichead, leave Boston, 10.00 
A. M., 1.00, and 3.00 P. M. 

Return leave Marblehead, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 
4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker's Island, and 


beverly, 
"0.45 P.M 
Return leave 


$*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, "3.00 and 


severly, 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


1/700 P.M 


*Does not stop at Baker’s Island 

tDoes not stop at Marblehead 

tDoes not go to Beverly. 

Dinners, Boating, 

Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 

Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 

Round trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, 

Special rates for parties upon appli 


FARES: 
cts 


25 cents. 


|; cation to 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 
W. A. McCrituis, General Manager. 


point NAHANT 


POINT 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 


Free Dancing. 

LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather 
ting) for BASS POINT: 

Week days and Sundays—9.30, 11.00 A.M., 

2.20. 3 30, 5.00, 6,30,8.15 P.M. Return 
12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P. M 

For Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M 


permit 


12.30, 
10.30 A. M., 


12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 


5.00,6.30 P.M. Return—8.00, 11.00 A.M., 2.00, 3.25, 
435, 16.00 P.M 

Sundays~—9.30 A. M., 12.30 5.00, 6.30 P.M Re 
turn-—-11.00 A. M., 2.00, 6.30 P.M 


his boat stops at Bass Point 45 minutes, ar 


riving in Boston 8 P.M 
Rate 30c, Children 2f5e. Take East Boston 
Ferry cars. Special rates to parties 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


1 TEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State st.) week days 9.30 A. M., and 2 
r.M., leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundaysleave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M., leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 
The excursion boat leaving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two hours 
and arrives back at Boston about 4.30 P. M., on 
week days, and 530 P.M., on Sundays, thus 
affording passengers the opportunity to reach 
home in desirable season after having spent the 
day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 miles along 
the renowned North Shore, a stretch of seacoast 
which in its beautiful and varied scenery is un 
equalled elsewhere in New Engiand. For fur 
ther information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8. MERC SHANT, Agent. 


SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school 
girls on asummer excursion. Moderate terms. 

Address CHAPERON, care of Rev 
E. Hale, Lend a Hand office 


Soston. 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, we a intiieent asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties per 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 
the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
this paper. 

Address, C, 

Comnonwealth O Tice, 


. Edward 


,3 Hamilton Place. 


Street. 


120 Tremont 





HYPNOTIS NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

out. Tells all about this wonder 
ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subse rip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address HomEs AND HEARTHS 
| PUBLISHING Co., New York 


$25 to $50 gaps 


Gentl or selling 
“Old eliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 

worn knives, spoons, ete; 
be | quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
| or machinery. Thick plate at ove 
operation; lasts 5to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater selis readily. Profits large, 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0. 



















or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Bvory Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 25c. 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., : Boston, Masa, 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin . breath 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; ‘less ex 
yensive than others and never gets foul. The 
porse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Room 2. 





Boston, 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPEC SCIALTIES ’ 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 











Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® an@ 
Druggists. 
ot nd for Price List. 


Steam Garnet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
144 Tremont St. Between 


Rutland and A Concord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and OHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon &t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton | Place 


BIBLIA : 


Biblical, 





Devoted to Classical 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morg phine ilabit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 26 Be SoPtz till cured. 
DR. J. 3? PHENS, Lebanon.Ohio. 





B oston Miscellany. 











TOR SALE~—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
ITand II. Half bound. Apply at this office 


Anpbrew J. LLovD, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 454 Boylston Bt. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam’ 
TRAD MAR 
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RUPTURE CURE 


FREE particulars of acomplete revolution | 
in the treatment of rupture sent 
sealed, address, 














Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 


DR. JAERGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POJSONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 














HATS 


In Jeading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


16&-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Bo-ton and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respeet. 


Steam Haat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERE® & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Buston. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
The Largest and Best Hotel/at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 
KIGHT TRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 











Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, dla aaensine 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 
Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


x Send for Catolog of 
Byeet HAND Books and helps 


ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 





by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 


TRE BREE OT a oe 
DP ep tie 9 mere 


16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








g It’s Our Winner New England Mutual F 


LIFE iNSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31,1803 .. . . . $23,204,162.58 
LIABILITIES .... oe 21,537 ,527.35 


$1 666,635.23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
7 at the old tite uate premium. — : 
W NNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon a 
, hen You policies. 
Don t Be a Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
Can Have @ | surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 


Read Made pe Meusee is entitled by the Massachusetts 
” Statute. 
y Tailor at fon oe rates and values for any age sent 
M é on application to the Company's Office. 
an. This Price. | sens. F. srEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


SUIT TO ORDER. Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
ret the most for her money; men are 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot S35 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 33° We oer at fe 


twenty years I was in the wholesale 


Suitable for Business or Dress. woolen and trimming business, and was 


a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I've just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 


| and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS C0 coating, — By gems —st 
sering French vestings. 
hy Sana fine p tome an pa too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
11 ELIO T STREET. — A n+ ge show you how 
"ho §6 ” 1 
And te (an =~ 306.0. Eins. 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 
rs 7. Opposite Joel Goldthwait’'s 


Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. ™*s. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


| Room I0oOl, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


172 Washington St., ‘x! Belge 





| 
; | 
| Formerly Tremont Row. 
The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
| treating all complaints incidental to married 


| or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money; those who 


A . h | wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
S we are ap p roac h ] ng id e | cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
. | vate accommodations for patients by far the 

| best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 


aie D u | ] Seaso nN ” we h ave a great private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 


| gynecology may recommend the doctress,who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 


many bargal ns to offe * consist- | that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 


treatment at moderate charges. 


ing of odds and ends left from our Hours 10 to 9. 


spring stock. These we will sell at fi 
itchbur 
greatly reduced prices, for the hburg Railroad 


For Round Trip Tickets on account of 


next thirty days. Summer 
Vacation 
Excursions. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good | 
894 


Thomas O'Callaghan & GO. Summer Excursion Book 


FREE 


558 560 & 562 W . On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives in- 
f tion in rd to routes, rates of f. 

} ashington St. list of hotels sol baartina, po dey By aN 

tained at 250 Washington Street, Boston, or on 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) application to 











J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


>, 
GoLD MEDAL ann Dirtom, 


MME. PINAULT's 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE 
Perfumes and Invigorates 
Soothes the System. Cures |, 
and Surprisingly Softe; 
the skin. 
MANICURING, 506 
FREE sample of Hygienic } 
Soap to all callers ¢} 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, . 


NAM matics 
S and W 


acta } 
SW Laas | 


. 2 BOSTOY. 





\CHOLERA 
—_ 
© COL tena” 
Ses TVPNOM Fevey 
SF DIPTHE 
Da A pate tree 
SA da ie 


FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTs, 


12 PEARL STREET. 


Boston, Mass, 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 
years, but have you ever tried itt-!! 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier 

has many refreshing uses. It prevents chat 

ing ,sun-burn, wind-tan lessens persp) te 

etec.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desiree 

protection to the face during hot weather 
At is Sold Everywhere. 








For sample, address 


. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, ™ 


MENTION THIS PAPER 

















